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aid to Ficino in translating Plato.) 
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We chant it [the Gloria in excelsis Deol in Greek acrnrH' . 
custom of the Roman church to which both Greeks an^Lti 

/' of fly »« ioh.biMX 

c Greek language was not less known even to th." r ’ 

from Hebrew mto Greek and it was then put into Latin. . . . ^ is 

te r?’’ precede Latin as a mother her daugh- 

ter, and that Latin follow Greek as a daughter her mother. 


—Anonymous of Tours 
Ecclesiae 3.2. 


(Western medieval liturgist), in Speculum 


When I look here upon the buildings ... and the beauties of 
nature and of art I admire this city of Rome because of her former 
excellence and power. But I find the greatest joy in that, everywhere, 
I see the peatest similarity with our home city [Constantinople]. 
Even the similarity which we perceive between two different persons 
gives us pleasure, most of all when we see how a son resembles his 
father, or a daughter her mother or brothers, especially when some 
kinship binds us to him 

The beauty of the mother [Rome] emphasizes the beauty of the 
daughter [Constantinople]. It is not as if we were to compare some- 
thing alien to something else. Rather we compare one city with it¬ 
self—the New with the Old Rome, . . . What has nature or art 
wrought in Rome that one cannot find in our city? Even the survivals 
resemble one another. If in certain respects this city [Rome] seems to 
surpass us, so we have other things we can show to compensate. There 
was and ii much in our city [Constantinople] that has no counterpart 
in Rome, and still more has been brought to genuine perfection by us. 

—The Byzantine humanist Manuel Chrysoloras, in “A Comparison 
of Old and New Rome” (1411). 
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Preface 


This volume attempts, through a series of closely related chapters, 
to provide an understanding of the interaction between the cultures 
of two major Christian societies, the Byzantine and the Western, in 
the jSIiddle A.ges and the Ttalian R.enaissance. Attention is directed 
to some aspects or facets of theology, political ideology, religious 
piety and mysticism, philosophy, and literature, as well as law, 
music, art, and refinements of living. In order to provide an organic 
unity for the chapters, the author, combining probably for the first 
time in this connection sociological and historical techniques, has 
sought in the Prologue to outline the centuries-long process of in¬ 
teraction, in particular of acculturation, between the two societies, 
and finally, in the Epilogue, to summarize the effects of this process. 
By means of this interdisciplinary approach, historical phases of 
periodization and a “typology” of acculturation are suggested as 
aids to interpreting the complex cultural phenomena discussed. 

At the center of the discussion of relations between East and West 


are the Byzantine and Roman Catholic churches. With these chur¬ 
ches today drawing ever closer together, it is hoped that this book, 
while identifying the forces of disunity, will help also to illuminate 
those more underlying factors which, from Christian antiquity 
onward, made for rapprochement between the churches as well as 

their cultures. ■ i cc 

A word about the individual chapters and their “ 

possible they have been chronologically e 

“Middle Ages” and “Renaissance” are used for the ^ 

venience and do not imply a break in “uit„res discussed 

should not, I believe, in the relations two " ^ c 

here). In part 1, “Byzantium, the Church the Medmv 

World,” L first chapter -‘emp« “ 

the last analysis, the mo^crea i ’ ethos of which 

tine cultural synthesis. Ortho ox chapter, in an- 

differs markedly from Western ^ ris^ preceding the 

other form, was origina ^ Orthodox Patriarchal 

induction ceremony of the arcnoi 
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Order of St. Andrew. Chapter 2 evaluates the significance of the close 
connection between religion and nationalism in the Byzantine 
state, a consideration that was frequently to complicate relations 
between Constantinople and the papacy, especially regarding 
religious union. This material was originally presented at an Eastern 
Orthodox-Jewish Symposium in New York City in 1972. Chapter 3, 
an earlier version of which appeared in my book Byzantine East and 
Latin West (Oxford, 1966), now out of print, was included at the 
urging of colleagues and students. It appears here in considerably 
revised form, including a new section on the influence of the Byzan¬ 
tine Church Fathers, deletion of some sections, and enrichment 
of many others, especially those on vocabulary borrowings, the 
liturgy, and art. The chapter attempts to delineate the surprisingly 
manifold and pervasive influences exerted by Byzantine culture on 
Western civilization. Though obviously it can make no claim to 
comprehensiveness, this chapter, so far as I am aware, is still the only 
attempt, at least in English, to provide a synoptic treatment of the 
more important aspects of this vast theme. Chapter 4 is one of the 
first discussions to be written on the converse question. Western in¬ 
fluences on Byzantine civilization, despite the widespread view that 
virtually all medieval influence flowed from East to West. The 
original essay, limited to the fields of theology and literature 
(where the influence is probably the most striking), was read in 1967 
in Toronto at the annual meeting of the Medieval Academy of 
America. It has since undergone extensive changes and additions. 

Chapters 5 and 6 have previously appeared in journals, the former 
in Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies (1966) and the latter in Church 
History (1960). They are printed here, with significant changes in 
text and notes, because each focuses on a substantive theme m 
Byzantine-Latin cultural interaction. Chapter 5 examines the m 
fluence of imperial Byzantine authority (the so-called Caesaropa 
pism) on imperial church building, through a study of the impressiv 
churches constructed in East and West by the two greatest bull e 
emperors, Constantine and Justinian. In chapter 6, a paper initia 
written for the Oxford Patristic Congress of 1965 and subsequent 
expanded, an effort is made to trace the influence of the theology 
Maximos the Confessor, the Byzantine exegete of the mystic 


oi* 

♦I hope soon to publish an entire monograph on the general theme of the inij^ 
Western culture on the Byzantine. See now, however, chapter 7, on Geiin. 
influence on Byzantium. 
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P^eudo-Dionysian writings, on subsequent Latin and Greek 


xni 


theolo- 


the Germanic West and not Byzantium, where Ihe prin pJ of 
Roman law prevailed. Finally, in chapter 8 an analysis^ mad „f a 
colloquy that occurred between a Greek bishop and a Latin bishop 
which supposedly took place after the attempted union of the chuf: 
ches at the Council of Lyons in 1274. Set forth here are many ideas 
and prejudices, both religious and pseudoscientific, of both the 
upper class and the common people—ideas that helped to make it so 
difficult for the two peoples to understand one another. 

Part 2 of the book is concerned with cultural relations of East and 
West during the Italian Renaissance (ca. 1350 to 1600), more par¬ 
ticularly before and after 1453 when Byzantium became a Turkish 
province and was therefore isolated from the Western world. Never¬ 
theless, as shown in Chapter 9, learned Greek dmigr^s escaping to 
the West in a remarkable “diaspora,” were able to continue the 
recently developed pattern of close Byzantine-Latin relations, but 
now entirely on Latin soil, where they established communities in 
Venice and Naples as well as in other Western centers. These colonies 
not only transmitted Greek learning to the Renaissance but, as is 
rarely realized, with the precipitous cultural decline of mainland 
Greece (a situation paralleling that of the earlier Western “Dark 
Ages”), consciously continued to preserve the Greek educational 
inheritance and thus played a major (but overlooked) role in the 
genesis of the modern Greek sense of national consciousness. This 
chapter is a much expanded version of a paper delivered at the 
Modern Greek Studies Association at Harvard in 1971 on the 150th 
anniversary of Greek Independence. Chapter 10, originally delivered 
as a paper at the Renaissance Symposium of the State University of 
New York at Binghamton in 1968, discusses the role of the Venetian- 
held island of Crete as a kind of halfway point in the transmission of 
Greco-Byzantine culture to the West during the Renaissance, a 
phenomenon only recently beginning to receive adequate recogni 

tion. , 

Chapter 11 focuses on San Bernardino of Siena, the most popu ar 
preacher of the Renaissance period, establishing not on y is pre 
sence at the Council of Florence, that climactic con rontation 
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Byzantine and Western churches and intellects, but showing the kind 
of influence he may well have exerted on the Greeks at the council 
Chapter 12 (written for the Balkan Studies Conference held in 
Athens in 1970 but here enlarged and provided with documentation) 
offers new information on and clarifies the circumstances surround¬ 
ing the death of the most learned of Renaissance Hellenists, Marcus 
Musurus. Chapter 13 discusses the career of one of the most famous 
of all Byzantine humanist exiles, Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
taught at three major Italian humanist centers—Padua, Florence, 
and Milan—all of which were then at the pinnacle of their fame. 
The chapter concentrates especially on his tenure at Padua, pro¬ 
viding, by means of a largely unpublished manuscript, new infor¬ 
mation concerning his inaugural address on the occasion of the 
establishment of the first Greek chair at that university. In order to 
give the reader a deeper understanding of this key event in the 
development of Paduan-Venetian humanism, the oration—one of 
the few by a Byzantine humanist to be preserved—is here presented 
in English translation. (See the appendix for my edition of the 
original Latin text.) Chapter 14, marking the final important step 
in East-West cultural relations, discusses, for the first time in syn¬ 
thesis, the return to the West during the Renaissance of the Greek 
Fathers of the church in translation or in the original text, con¬ 
centrating particularly on the first editions to have been published. 
Part of this paper was read in 1974 at Cambridge University (Eng¬ 
land) at Professor Bolgar’s international conference on Classical 
Influences in the Renaissance, 1500-1700.” 

Finally, in the Epilogue, on the basis of the phases of historical 
periodization and the particular typology of acculturation pioposed 
in the Prologue, an effort is made, in the light of all the materia 
presented, to summarize and evaluate some of the principal effects o 
this extraordinary and ever-fluctuating interaction of over a mi 
lennium between the “sibling” but often estranged Byzantine an 
Latin civilizations. 

r 
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and Chris Bender; and, finally, to my secretary Ruth Kurzbauer 
and to my manuscript editor at Yale Press, Barbara Folsom. 
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Prologue: The Process of Accult 


uration 


In recent years much has been written on Rv. e- 
more on the medieval West _twr» u V^antium and even 

back to a common origin L the Gr ? 

Christian, Roman Empire Despite the nii *t!" world of the one 
j ,■ 11 1, .1 absorb ng, in time even 

dramatically hostile, nature of their relations, there fs yet no com¬ 
prehensive study 0 the interaction of the two cultures, in particuTr 
of what may be called the “acculturation” of each society Lard the 
Other during the centuries-long continuum comprising the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance (330-1600). What is needed for such an 
investigation is, first, a delineation, at least in broad outline, of the 
patterns of their social interaction—patterns which may then be 
examined for evidence of cultural influences. 

Of particular import for such a study is an analysis of the develop¬ 
ing attitudes of the two kindred civilizations as manifested in the 
gradual transformation of their societies from amicable rivalry to 
overt hostility. Such attitudes will in turn provide the key to the 
degree of intercultural receptivity or repulsion which developed in 
the various strata of society—attitudes basic for any genuine under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of cross-cultural exchange. 

The acculturative process consists of three basic steps: initial 
encounter between cultures, interaction, and finally, the resultant 
rejection, “fragmentation,” or assimilation of certain cultural ele¬ 
ments on the part of one or both societies.^ In trying to establish 
criteria—or as sociologists and anthropologists would say, a typo 
ogy”—for the analysis of cultural influences between the Byzantine 
and Latin peoples, the following modes of acculturation may be 

suggested- (1) the cultural dominance of one society over 

wKtnation of cultural elements hy the 'e- -'ope 
zation from the more advanced;* (2) the ^ ^^Lu 

of the two cultures into a new kind of synthesis ‘ c c'“l L k 

tion of two advanced hut tr:dLrSome;inies piLiit 

the dominance of the other s ci 

ic ,l«) nossiblc. See, for example. 

•(.rcour.r, Ihc reverse process, .hough tar l™ common, • 

^hap. 4^ pp, 95 117. 




4 interaction of the “sibling” BYZANTINE AND WESTERN CULTURES 

in one or even all three modes of acculturation is the phenomenon 
of alienation of a particular group of society from the dominant 
cultural trends or processes being experienced by that society, with 
the consequent eruption of what sociologists term “nativistic reac- 
dons” and/or “revitalization movements.” “Nativistic reaction” 
is characterized by an overpowering desire to hold firm and to 
reassert, in the face of threatening external or internal pressures 
the traditional forms and beliefs of the culture. “Revitalization 
movement,” a more comprehensive term, refers to a desire not only 
to revivify the traditional roots of the culture but also to strengthen 
them through a deeper, more creative appreciation, particularly 
of their historical origins.^ 

Such modes of acculturation as these are, of course, well known 
to the social scientist. But attention has hitherto primarily been di¬ 
rected to noncomplex cases of cross-cultural relations, particularly 
the influence of a technologically advanced society (the American 
or Western European, for example) on a far less developed one 
(say, the American Indian or central African). The history of By- 
zantine-Latin cultural relations, in contrast, is unique. Not only 
were the two cultures, originally closely related, in the main charac¬ 
terized by a high level of development, but between them existed 
a virtually unbroken continuity of connections over a vast period 
of time. Moreover, during the last three or four centuries of interac¬ 
tion, they had, on many levels, reached a condition of cultural 
parity. 

Finally, in the pattern formed by their interrelations may be 
observed the full range of the various modes of acculturation men¬ 
tioned above, together with instances of the phenomena of “nativ¬ 
istic” and “revitalization” movements. It should be observed that 
since little or no sociological analysis has hitherto been devote to 
the encounter of two advanced cultures, there are few gu 
to follow. Hence, the modes of acculturation proposed here, a 
especially the categorization of mental attitudes un . 3 

behavior of the tvuo peoples (a basic emphasis ^ 

may not always be consistent with established acculturatio. mode l 
which have thus far been based primarily on examma 
lations lietween advanced and less developed . j. , py. 

Wl,at is unique, .o l,egiu wi.h, al,uu. .ho uuen« V 

lures, is thal Hiey were oiigin.illy 

• the Clhristiauized Koniai 


zaiitiiic 


and Latin cultui 


that is, they evolved from the same matrix, 








THE PROCESS OF ACCULTURATION 

5 

Empire and its classical civilization. This fact indicates that, despite 
a mutual r.val^ which over the centuries developed into In oL- 
whelming hostility, there always lurked in the background the feeling 
that, somehow, both societies belonged together as parts of a united 
Christendom.-i The configuration of cultures, however, was early 
on altered by two new elements: the intrusion of the barbarian 
Germans into the West on a scale greater than ever before, and the 
continual, if sporadic, influences seeping into Byzantium from the 
ancient, non-Roman or Asiatic East. More important in molding 
their cultural development was what may be considered the most 
creative force in the development of Byzantine and, perhaps to a 
lesser extent, of Western civilization—their respective forms of 
Christianity, each strikingly different, especially in ethos, from its 
counterpart.® 

For one culture to influence another to any marked degree there 
must usually exist more than sporadic connections between a few 
individuals. That is, “contact situations” must obtain for more than 
brief periods and involve relatively influential groups in society.® 
Which is not to deny that charismatic individuals, themselves or 
through their works (if the time is “ripe”), can bring about certain 
alterations in the pattern of intercultural relations. Witness, in the 
twelfth century, the influence of the Byzantine John of Damascus 
on Western theology; in the fourteenth, the fascination with Thom¬ 
as Aquinas on the part of some Byzantine scholars; or, still later 
in the Italian Renaissance, the impact of the teaching of the Byzan¬ 
tine Manuel Chrysoloras who, almost single-handedly, launched m 

the West a revival of Greek learning.'^ 

A precondition to establishment of an intercultural pattern o 
Latin-Byzantine relations must, then, be the delineation, at least 
in broad contours, of the main “contact situations” of the two peoples 
all the way from the fourth through the sixteenth cen^ry. ims 
pattern may, for the sake of convenience, be broadly ivi e mo 
four chronological phases or periods. 

The first extends from the fourth to the ^ 

during which time Byzantine culture far surpas^ ^ j from the 
and relations between the two were sporadic, te secon , 

First Crusade in 1095 to the Greek recovery Constantinople horn 

the Latins in 1261, during which period ^rthe 

from the two civiH-tion® — 
first time en masse; the third, from 126 
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INTERACTION OF THE “siBLINO” 


BYZANTINE AND WESTERN CULTURES 


m 1453, when, again on Greek soil, the interaction between the 
increasingly dynamic Western and the highly developed but more 
static Eastern culture took on a more and more antagonistic form- 
and the fourth and final period, that of the Greek “diaspora,” ex’ 
tending from approximately a half century before 1453 to the end 
of the Renaissance. 


During this last period the previous situation was reversed, with 
Latin culture in certain respects surpassing the Greek (for example 
in technology, social organization, and some aspects of theological 
speculation). Contacts now occurred primarily in the West, to which 
many Greek refugees fled to escape the Turkish occupation. It should 
be observed that the period after 1453 is, technically speaking, post- 
Byzantine. But, as will be shown, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century Byzantine influences continued, in 
some cases even more strongly than before, to influence foreign 
areas, especially Renaissance Italy (and the world of the Orthodox 
Slavs). 

Let us now outline the pattern of “contact situations” during 
our four chronological periods. In the first phase, from the fourth 
to the end of the eleventh century. Western society, largely as a 
result of the Germanic invasions (followed by those of the Arabs 
and Vikings) was almost completely disrupted, bringing about 
severe social and economic dislocation. Thus the West, culturally, 
sank more and more deeply into the mire of the “Dark Ages. 
Though the Byzantine Empire after Justinian’s reign (d. 565) un¬ 


derwent its own lesser Dark Ages, it managed, in contrast, to remain 
relatively stable—in any case far more intellectually enlightened 
than the West, It was in this first period (and especially by the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century, with the loss of Semitic Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine) that Byzantium succeeded in achieving a remarka 
fusion of its three basic cultural elements (Greek classical leai nin^ 
Orthodox Christianity, and the Roman legal tradition) into a close y 
knit, viable synthesis.® Meanwhile, the near anaichy an 
ganization of the West, with the semibarbaric customs of t le c 
mans (witness their legal practice of the ordeal by fire, to be ist» 
in detail) 10 made it difficult for the West to achieve a 
tegration of its own cultural components. It was not, m 
probably the early twelfth century that the West, i,s 

cultural regressions, finally achieved an cIlccUvo 
own main cultural elements classical Latin leaning, 





The Byzantine Empire in a.d. 565 under Emperor Justinian. From N. Baynes and H. Moss, eds., Byzantium. An Introduction to East 
Roman Civilization (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1961). 
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Catholic” Christianity, and, above all fh. r , . ^ 

now more sophisticated Germanic infl disruptive but 

time the West, now reflecting the vigor'^of r* ' 

was able to break free of its ronfi ^ j newly mature culture, 

neighboring Byzantine (and ArabkT lands 

maturity “ 

During this same first phase, though opportunities for contact 
between Greeks and Latins on a large scale were infrequent, indi- 
VI ua s did sometimes move from one area to the other: ambassadors 
ot popes and emperors, merchants eager for profit, adventurers 
seeking lands or loot, or, on rare occasions, a scholar or two curious 
to learn something of the past or present of the opposite half of Chris¬ 
tendom. Nevertheless, considering the fact that Byzantine culture 
was, in almost all respects, far more developed and sophisticated 
than the Western, it may readily be conceded that whatever cultural 
influences existed in this period flowed from East to West, though, 
to be sure, there were several rather surprising exceptions (to be 
discussed in appropriate chapters). 12 

Two events of considerable importance for cultural interaction 
must be singled out in this initial period. First is the religious schism 
of 1054 which, according to long-standing tradition, has been taken 
to mark the definitive rupture, ecclesiastically speaking, between 
East and West. Actually, this rivalry between the two churches had 
seen its beginnings as early as the fourth century in the opposing 
claims of the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople, in growing 
theological differences—note especially the diversity of Augustine’s 
theological approach from that of the Greek Cappadocian Fathers 
—and, no less, in cultural differences, as expressed particularly in 
the language and ritual of the respective liturgies. But this widening 
gap, exacerbated by political and social factors, reached its climax 
in 1054 when legates of the pope excommunicated the Greek patri¬ 
arch Michael Cerularius and were themselves in turn excommum- 
cated by a synod convoked in Constantinople by the patriarch. 
Nonetheless, however significant this event may seem m ■'etrospcct 

the cultural and ecclesiastical relations n^Nni oiilv 

were not, as we shall later observe, irretrievably damaged Not o n y 

u j • i‘ • it-ifiirf"! hetween Rome and Constantinople 

had previous religious ruptures Dct r .,,,h Wrst 

been successfully healed, but to the general public of Last and West. 
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the collision of 1054 did not seem of really vital importance. It 
was not, in fact, until the dramatic Western “crusade” of 1204, 
during our second phase of East-West relations, when Constanti¬ 
nople was sacked and occupied by the Latins, that one may justi¬ 
fiably speak of a “definitive” religious schism between Rome and 
Constantinople. 1“* 

The second important event was what has been aptly termed the 
“political schism” of East and West. The restoration in the West 
of the Roman Empire in 800 by Charlemagne and the pope was 
accomplished in direct defiance of Byzantine claims to legitimate 
imperial succession to the Roman Empire. This event gave rise to 
the famous “two emperors” question, which was further to aggravate 
relations all the way to 1453.15 Both of these events, together with 
the economic and social as well as political and religious barriers 
thus erected, seemed further to accentuate the forces of disunity in 
the former halves of the old Roman Empire and thus to create 
obstacles to effective cultural communication. 

In the second chronological phase, beginning with the First 


Crusade of 1095, large groups of Latins, ostensibly on their way 
to the Holy Land, descended upon the East, thus bringing about a 
mass cultural encounter on Greek soil.i® Xhe key event in this second 
period was undoubtedly the conquest and sack of Constantmople 
in 1204 by Latin Crusader armies, resulting in the destruction of 
the Byzantine state and the erection of a Latin empire on its ruins. 
The tragedy of 1204 and the ensuing Latin occupation, with t e 
enforced Greek conversion to the Roman faith, was a traumatic 
experience for the Greeks; for almost at once it transformed their 
political and ecclesiastical antagonism toward the West into a mass 
revulsion, a deep-seated hostility that began to permeate ^ 

of society and would poison all subsequent cultural relations 

the two peoples. > t- i tnialit 

And no wonder, if we can believe the testimony of a Frenc i . 

Robert of Clari, regarding his participation in the events o 

Not only does he write about the cupidity of the Western ^ 

the Fourth Crusade in rapaciously seizing the many relics o ^ 

Christianity preserved in Constantinople (he spea s, o ^ 

of Latin acquisition of “two pieces of the ti ue cioss as 

leg”), but he reports tliat it was the Latin prelates ,|,o 

the Lmies who turned the expedition into a “lioly wai • S- 
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Greeks Branding the Greeks “traitors and 

worse than Jews,” the Western clergy he affirm. 

absolution to all Western participants in th ’ "f" ^''“‘"‘stered 
capital.!’ !!> ‘he assault on the Greek 

The Byzantines never really recovered from the trauma of 1204 

capital in *261. Henceforth, in fact, when Byzantines saw Latin 
expeditions labeled “Crusades” coming to “save” them from the 
Turks, they inevitably viewed them as robber bands seeking a rep- 
eution of the disaster of 1204.18 And yet, paradoxically, instead of 
hindering the flow of one people toward the other, the establish¬ 
ment of Crusaders among the native Greek population brought the 
two peoples, willy-nilly, closer together socially and even culturally. 

In this same second period, numerous examples may be cited of 
Byzantine-Latin social accommodation or symbiosis on both higher 
and lower levels of society. Westerners—soldiers, merchants, ad¬ 
venturers, colonists, diplomats, clerics, and friar-missionaries— 
now seemed to be everywhere in Constantinople and the East. Besides 
the foreigners (all Latins were called "Frangoi”), those who appeared 
to the Greeks to be ubiquitous were the Gasmules, children of mixed 
Greco-Latin unions who were looked down upon by all. These 
hybrids were believed to have inherited the “cunning of the Greeks 
and the boldness of the Latins”—a phrase that reveals much about 
the attitudes of the two peoples at the time.^^ Some Greeks disdain¬ 
fully termed “Latinophrones” (Latin-minded) by their compatriots, 
thought it fashionable to adopt at least the trappings of Western 
civilization. Thus, already in the twelfth century the B^antme 
emperor Manuel I Comnenus liked to surround himse wit a 
in his court. He even delighted in the uniquely Western pracuce o 
the joust, often entering the arena of the Hippedrome “ order o 
participaie personally. At the same time some 
merchants, and even a few clerics or scholars, '‘'8“ 
and on the other hand, many ^ 

ministrators, ^igency. Gradually, certain 

learn Greek because of „ ,he Greek middle and 

Western expressions began to niercantile practices, 

lower classes, for forged far ahead of the 

in which the enterprising Latins y _ penetration that certain 
Greeks. It was also in this period of Latin penel 
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ancient Greek works—of Aristotle, Archimedes, Galen, and others— 
were for the first time translated (by Latins residing in the East) 
into Latin, though primarily for the use of Western Scholastics .20 
An indication, during this period, of a conscious Latin desire to 
penetrate Byzantine society and culture more deeply, was the plan 
of the Latin emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin I, seconded by pope 
Innocent III, “to propagate the Christian religion in the East.” Thus, 
soon after the Latin occupation of 1204, the pope issued a decree for 
the establishment, in effect, of a branch of the university of Paris in 
Constantinople. For this purpose he invited “masters and scholars” 
from Paris “to go to Greece to reform the study of letters”—meaning 
to instruct young Greeks (and perhaps Muslims) in the Latin form 
of education as well as in Latin ecclesiastical rites. Whether the plan 
was actually implemented is doubtful. It is, nevertheless, significant 
as the first in a series of increasingly numerous Western attempts to 
infiltrate Byzantine society by striking at its most vulnerable point, 
the education of the young.^®®’ As we shall see, this type of educa¬ 
tional program would in time form a veritable pattern for action in 
future Western endeavors to dominate the East. 

Despite more intensive cultural contacts, the Greek populace as a 
whole came more and more to regard the Latins, and especially their 
form of Christianity and culture, as inferior, even reprehensible. 
Already at the end of the twelfth century the Byzantine historian 
Nicetas Choniates could write with undisguised rancor. 


Between us and the Franks has opened up the widest gul. e 
have not a thought in common. We are poles apart, even t oug 
we may happen to live together in the same house. ey a 

arrogant for the most part, and proudly make ° 

upright carriage, and affect to look down on the smoothnesj 
and modesty of our manners as base and fawning. But we g ^ 

their arrogance and boasting and ‘"8 “ jown 

snivel which keeps their noses in the air. and we tread the 
by the might of Christ who giveth us power to trample unln 

upon the viper and the scorpion. 

And another contemporary Greek writer, j,„.,i 

resentful over the fact that, unlike the P7'.'f''„^“l‘i,„;»ric<l 
Byzantine merchants were obliged to pay diiti g 

to and exported from the Golden .-a rotten, 

of Latins with Byzantines, calling t ic .i n (< 
clownish, slavish nation.^' It was perhaps, above 
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ancient Greek works—of Aristotle, Archimedes, Galen, and others- 
were for the first time translated (by Latins residing in the Easti 
into Latin, though primarily for the use of Western Scholastics.20 
t n indication, during this period, of a conscious Latin desire to 
penetrate Byzantine society and culture more deeply, was the plan 
of the Latin emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin I, seconded by pope 
nnocent III, “to propagate the Christian religion in the East.” Thus 
soon after the Latin occupation of 1204 , the pope issued a decree for 
the establishment, in effect, of a branch of the university of Paris in 
Constantinople. For this purpose he invited “masters and scholars” 
from Pans “to go to Greece to reform the study of letters”—meaning 
to instruct young Greeks (and perhaps Muslims) in the Latin form 
of education as well as in Latin ecclesiastical rites. Whether the plan 
was actually implemented is doubtful. It is, nevertheless, significant 
as the first in a series of increasingly numerous Western attempts to 
infiltrate Byzantine society by striking at its most vulnerable point, 
the education of the young. 20a As we shall see, this type of educa¬ 
tional program would in time form a veritable pattern for action in 
future Western endeavors to dominate the East. 

Despite more intensive cultural contacts, the Greek populace as a 
whole came more and more to regard the Latins, and especially their 
form of Christianity and culture, as inferior, even reprehensible. 
Already at the end of the twelfth century the Byzantine historian 
Nicetas Choniates could write with undisguised rancor: 


Between us and the Franks has opened up the widest gulf We 
have not a thought in common. We are poles apart, even though 
we may happen to live together in the same house. They are 
arrogant for the most part, and proudly make pretence of an 
upright carriage, and affect to look down on the smoothness 
and modesty of our manners as base and fawning. But we regard 
their arrogance and boasting and over-bearing as a flux of the 
snivel which keeps their noses in the air, and we tread them down 
by the might of Christ who giveth us power to trample unhuit 
upon the viper and the scorpion. 

And another contemporary Greek writer, John Cinnanios. 
resentful over the fact that, unlike the privileged Venetians, t\ni 
Byzantine merchants were obliged to pay duties on goods imported 
to and exported from the Golden Horn, railed at the iniermarnago 
of Latins with Byzantines, calling the Latins (absuredly) “a rottem 
clowni.Hh, slavish nation.21 It was perhaps, above all, these pnM* 
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mercenaries, who most irriS thToreX''’' and 

tinf:ho*e«rdt B,.a„- 

be viewed as a traitor not only to his church bm Y”" u 
and the cultural tradition that thl iltd . ,V° 

Greek masses themselves, such a p^n h'ld ^ 

a term by then filled not only with relidous h. f ~ 

cultural overtones. Such were the effects of the colKon of le^o 
peoples and their cultures in the Byzantine East, particularly after 
1204 and during the years extending up to the Greek recovery of 
Constantinople in 1261, the event which, as noted, put an end to the 
atm Empire. Of course, all these various circumstances tended to 
diminish any chances for peaceful coexistence between the two 
peoples. 

In our third period, from 1261 to 1453, a new, very disturbing 
factor entered the picture—the continuing threat of the Ottoman 
Turks to Constantinople. It was this, more than anything else, that 
served as the motivating factor for almost all Greek political rela¬ 
tions, especially in the seemingly endless negotiations for ecclesiasti¬ 
cal union between Rome and Byzantium. In fact, the problem of 
religious union—with the adamant papal demand for jurisdiction 
over the Eastern church in exchange for military aid, and the coun¬ 
tering Greek insistence on the convocation of an ecumenical council 
to resolve the religious differences—may be said to have been the 
underlying theme which bound together almost all East-West 
diplomacy of the time.^^^ But the problem went far deeper than 
appeared on the surface. More than a dogmatic question over the 
Jilioque, more even than a question of Greek relief from Turkish 
military attacks, it was, to most Byzantines, a question of t eir 
very suvival as a people, with the individuation of their igiou 

and cultural tradition. In this phase, when the Byzantines e m o 
increasingly defensive posture, Greek apprehensions may e 
have fluctuated not only according to the degree of 
Byzantines felt over the Turkish threat, but-sometimes ev 
over what they considered to be Latin aspirations to renewed dom. 

nation over Constantinople. 


Ecclesiastical negotiations, then, feelings of a cultural 

because they frequently perennial debate that raged in 

and psychological nature. Th p especially after the 

Byzantium over religious union with Rome, esp 
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Council of Lyons in 1274 (see chapter 8), now led some Greek Intel- 
ectuals, theologians, and statesmen, for the first time in centuries 
to take an interest m Latin theology. But this, in many cases, was noj 
SO much to satisfy personal curiosity as for them to be able to confront 
the Latins more successfully by using the Western tool of the Scho¬ 
lastic method.23 In contrast to this growing group of theologians, 
there were others to whom the all-important fact was the salvation 
of the empire from the advancing Turks, an objective, they affirmed, 
worth a few “minor concessions” on the ecclesiastical side. For this 
latter group, religious considerations were therefore secondary to 
political expediency. These unionist politiques, probably somewhat 
greater in number than is today realized, were usually led by persons 
of the first rank: emperors, an occasional unionist patriarch, or at 
times by leading officers of the government such as the Grand 
Logothete (prime minister). 

A somewhat different, perhaps truer, type of Latinophilia charac¬ 
terized the Byzantine idealist Demetrius Cydones, the remarkable 
Grand Logothete through much of the fourteenth century. Cydones, 
who wanted to read the Western chancery reports without inter¬ 
preters, is reported to have embraced Catholicism as a result of his 
efforts to learn Latin by reading Thomas Aquinas! However his con¬ 
version came about, he adopted certain Latin religious beliefs and 
values without, in his view, compromising his loyalty to Byzantine 
culture. So fond, in fact, did Cydones become of the works of Aquinas 
that he even founded a virtual cult of Thomists in the imperial By¬ 
zantine court itself For Cydones, however (as probably for the By¬ 
zantine prelate Bessarion a century later), the problem of religious 
union with Rome was basically less one of partisan loyalty to the 
Byzantine church or state than of fidelity to a higher ideal from 
which would flow, he believed, political, religious, and cultural 
benefits for both Greeks and Latins. This ideal of Cydones t e con 
cept of the unity of Christendom as it had existed in the early cen¬ 
turies of Christianity—suggests that he possessed "°t on y a r 
historical vision but, more significantly, a ge 

tolerance for the divergent cultural trad.tton of what_the averag 

.idua, patriarchs were, m ^ — 

Tth^v^marorityof the Byaan.ine populace Ibr presorva 


the instinct 
ation of its 
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religious and, by extension, cultural heritage never failed Th ■ 

ally all the common people, and of course the me t 
clergy, together with most of the middle class and Z \ 

held fast to their religious convictions.'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

correc belief” m accordance with the views of the Eastern Chur h 
Fathers) was the one true faith, transmitted to them through the 
centuries from their forebears (palroparadolm),^ and it was their 
sacred duty to preserve it inviolate. Abandonment, in fact, would 
constitute not only betrayal of their religion and “nation” but 
worse, would bring down upon their heads the full wrath of God! 
Indeed, a current belief held that previous Ottoman successes were 
owing not only to Muslim moral superiority but to the sins of the 
Greeks, especially the moral decadence of their clergy.26j 

Deserted by their own emperors, harassed by Greek Latinophrones 
and the violent protestations of monks against union, and courted 
in addition by the blandishments of papal envoys, many Greeks now 
suffered a kind of “identity crisis.” Not comprehending, or perhaps 
not even wishing to comprehend, the reasoning of their politique 
leaders, these Greeks became so alienated from their government 
(which for the sake of political expediency was generally prounionist), 
that they strove all the more to preserve and even to reinforce their 
traditional beliefs in their religion and culture. Not that they them¬ 
selves doubted their own “ethnic” identity. But what they now per¬ 
ceived as an internal as well as an external threat made them reassert 
that identity even more strongly. Thus, in order to buttress their 
beliefs, they reemphasized the very roots of their Orthodox religion 


—the seven ecumenical councils and the writings of the fourth 

« ir*T1 • A _«-» »» L 


ecumenical cuuiigii:^ ..*..***0- - 

fifth-century Greek Fathers of the church. What is truly remarkable, 
however, is that at the same time a considerable number of the 
intellectual elite, drawn from the upper middle class ^nd espea j 

the aristocracy, now began to appeal with m™”now began 

culture of the andent Greeks (Hellenes), with whom th^now b^a^, 

for the first time unequivocally, to indenti y as eir 

their intellectual heirs. domination 

That religious union would kad to We P 
was not doubted by most Greeks iNot y .^ti^ns cul- 

sciously or otherwise—felt that wi im ‘ and ultimately 

tural domination by the Latins wou culture into the 

even a considerable assimilation o t le y . if wc arc 

Latin. And their fears were not without son J 
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HE SIBLING BYZANTINE AND WESTERN CULTURES 

—E-pEopaga„aisls of .He 

conTpelGTee.coopeEaUo„foTaj^::'ra::B;zat" 

Ln o“fl‘e° ri"forcrbtr:: 

o ot the Greeks, suppression of their “fanatical” monks the 
burning of ‘‘heretical” Greek books, and, in order complexly t 
brain-wash the East, the dispatching of the eldest son from each 
rthodox family to the West to be reared in the Latin faith 27 
Second was the French publicist Pierre Dubois who, in a memoire to 
the French king, suggested the sending of educated, noble Latin 
girls to the East (both to the Greeks and the Saracens) to do charity 
work in hospitals, the more comely to marry important Greek figures 
(especially clerics!) with the ultimate aim of converting the entire 
East to the Latin faith, 2 s 

More sympathetic to the Greeks, but on that account perhaps more 
subtly threatening, was the project of an Italian Renaissance hu¬ 
manist monk, the Grecophile Ambrogio Traversari (the first Renais¬ 
sance humanist, as we shall see, to translate the Greek Fathers into 
Latin). Three years before the Council of Florence (1438-39), he 
suggested to Pope Eugenius IV a simple plan for proselytizing Greece 
through educational means. As he wrote to the pope: “I think that 
about a hundred very young Greek boys should be brought over [to 
Italy] and raised in the rites of the Latin church in our monastic 
house with diligence. For when they are grown, if proper care has 
been given them, they will serve with particular effect to restore their 
brethren to the faith and devotion of the Roman church, and they 
can then be entrusted with their own areas of the church. ^ ^ 

most all spheres, then, political, social, and especially religious, 
Western plans were proposed to convert the Greeks to om 
Catholicism” and to force them to adopt certain Western e le s 

'"'irwi'no doubt in reaction to Western proposes 
the Greek monk Joseph Bryenn.os Constan.i- 

1400, when he heard of a new Latin expedi delusive hopes 

nopk from the Turks: “Do not deee.ve your- by de usiv 

that Italian allied troops will come to .ace. 

to defend us, century, the ferrcndy 

and our name.”^" And m me of iiic 

antiunionist 

Turkish conquest: O misera 
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abandoned the truth . and wL u 

In losing your faith you will lose youTchv“rr'^''/" 

Byzantines he might well have addert n ” 

well.” ave added and your sense of identity as 

It is understandable, therefore, why the OrthnH 
Its various particularities—use of the Greef l ^ ^ t'I'gion with 
the use ofleavened bread irthfEuch^ris 

rejection of the Latin filioque—came most I " i ’ above all, 

“-a; ... . 

up between the two peoples. Revealing are the epithets Latin^and 

flimd' t'h “ T" u“''‘““'"-'Pithets that often con- 

flated the religious and the ethnic. The Greeks disparagingly called 

^ e Latins Azymites” (users of unleavened bread in the Eucharist) 
Frangoi” (that is, not “Romans”), and “heretics.” The Latins re¬ 
sponded no less abusively by terming the Greeks “perfidious Greek 
[not “Roman”] schismatics” or “worse than the Turks.”32 
The Latins, with their supranational church under the pope and 
the ethnic and political individuation that it permitted, never really 
understood—or usually even cared to understand—the underlying 
cultural and ethnic fears of the Greeks. No one, that is, except for a 
few scholars like the thirteenth-century Latin, Humbert of Romans, 
or the fourteenth-century Greco-Latin, Barlaam of Calabria, both 
of whom had lived for years in the Greek East and could therefore 
comprehend the psychology of a dominated and defensive but still 
proud people.33 

In this same third period (1261-1453), amid civil war, disruption 
of communications, and near collapse of the state structure in 
short, pervasive chaos on a scale never before experienced by By¬ 
zantium—a truly remarkable but paradoxical development occurred 
in the East, a Greek cultural and spiritual revival which historians 
call the “Palaeologan Renaissance.” It was the expulsion of the 
despised Latins from, and the Greek recovery of, their capital 
after a bitter more than half-century of Latin occupation that 
brought a resurgence of “national” Greek pride, confidence, a 
patriotism. These feelings of euphoria in turn expresse t emse ve 
concretely in a burst of spiritual, artistic, 

based in large part on a revival of the Greek religious an * 

tradition of the past, ancient as well as early Christian. One exp an^ 
tion for this phenomenon of revival may be that V . 

ment was, at least in its more spiritual, religious p lase, 




ip;::rvrri;n:r„Torr^^^ a.ch_a.ive G.eeks 
or.he La.i„s, espec °.;'L^re:tior 

une cultural values could best be maintained, many in this gro "u 
e leved, by strictly adhering to and more strongly reasserting'theh 
Igious roots in the Greek Church Fathers and the ecumenical 
councils. Seen in this light, the response of this group may be termed 
a nativistic” Greek reaction34 to Latin (as well as Greek Latino- 
phile) pressures. 

Another important factor in the Palaeologan Renaissance was the 
reaction of an intellectual group drawn almost exclusively from the 
higher, aristocratic class. The members of this group sought to 
maintain their cultural identity not only by reemphasizing the Or¬ 
thodox faith, but by claiming descent from what they believed uni¬ 
quely distinguished the Byzantines from all other peoples—that is, 
their ancient Greek forebears and their culture. This is remarkable, 
since for centuries to the Byzantines the term Hellene was distasteful 
and meant pagan not Christian.3^ Yet, increasingly for this group of 
Byzantine intellectuals of the aristocracy, including some of the civil 
bureaucracy, the strong reassertion of the roots of their civilization in 
ancient Greek literature and philosophy—a striking phenomenon 
bearing the characteristics of a revitalization movement became a 
prime distinguishing mark of their own culture, in fact, as will be 
shown later, of a new kind of Greek ethnicity. After all, the West di 
partake of the classical inheritance even if primarily from the Latin 
side; and the Orthodox faith was shared with the Slavs But the 
Byzantines alone could claim as their cultural patrimony o r 
doxy and ancient Greek culture. 

Paradoxical as the appearance of a “renaissance m y 
light of the wretched social and political ° modern 

zantine period, it is compatible wit t e affirm that in 

authorities, for example G. von Grunebaum. These^aHi^^^ 

time of grave danger to the kind of cul- 

“ly Ihe early fourteen.!, 

spreading in various areas of the Oree 
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primarily in three related yet discrete 
essentially nonrational movement, HesychLTr'H""'’ ’ 
proponents the monks of Mt. Athos maint. Principal 

practices of the Fathers and earlier mvst.V writings and 

especially Symeon the New Theologfan cAhV 
(Some authorities do not treat Hesychasm a, part rfThe PaZr’' ” 
Renaissance, but it is included here because in itd rj 
It reflects cultural phenomena of the period.) Second,Tw 'empha¬ 
ses m Byzantine art, an art less stereotyped, more humanized, dt- 
playmg a richer range of colors and intensity of emotion—in short 
more realistic and dramatic. This type of artistic expression is a kind 
of counterpart to the art of the early Italian Renaissance with its 
first steps toward realism and naturalism in painting^® (as in the 
humanistic style of the ancients). But there appeared also in this 
period, it should be noted, another artistic current, one with its roots 
more in the traditional Byzantine religious style and which, some 
scholars believe, seemed in certain ways (in the use of the theme and 
iconography of Christ’s Transfiguration, for example) to reflect in 
painting the mystical, contemplative spirituality of Hesychasm. Thus, 
attemps were made to represent the luminosity of the “uncreated” 
light of Mt. Tabor, which was considered to be discernible to the 
true Hesychast.39 

Perhaps still more significant for our study is the renaissance’s third 
dimension. This was a more intensive revival, from the latter part of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, on the part of 
highly educated persons from among the upper and part of the middle 
class, of the study of ancient Greek culture—not only of the philo¬ 
sophy of Aristotle and the ideas (some long suspect) of Plato, ^o 
of the great tragedies and the rhetorical and poetical works. It is 

this broad and in some ways contradictory movement-at once spin- 

.ual, anistic, and intellnc.ual aa well, and .nsp.red 
extent by the need, of many Byzantines for a return to 
Hellenic and early Christian past-that is 

as the Palaeologan Renaissance. This is no , * „ | p 

emphasized, to exclude other causes h t 

multifaceted, extraordinarily comp e influences which in 

internal Byzantine and even certain Webern interacted, 

one way or another may have challenged or m some w y 

with the traditional Byzantine cultu^re^ Palaeologan Renaissance 

Of the three broad dimensions of the Palaeolog 
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spiritual, artistic, and intellectuaHs—it was the last, as we shall see 
which came to have the most profound impact on the Latin West' 
With regard to painting, some recent art authorities maintain that 
the more humanistic, sometimes dramatic, Byzantine artistic style 
of the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries somehow influenced 
(or at least anticipated) the style of the seminal Florentine painter 
of the Italian Renaissance, Giotto, in bringing similar qualities to 
Western Renaissance painting. Other scholars argue that this new 
quality, that of greater “realism” in both Byzantine and Western 
painting may have been the result of a certain interaction of 
chains of impulses between the two cultures which have not yet 
been fully elucidated. Still others, more plausibly perhaps, believe 
that, after an undisputed infusion of Byzantine influence in Western 
painting of the twelfth century, there occurred a parallel but inde¬ 
pendent reaching back in both Byzantine and Italian painting to the 
more humanistic and naturalistic models of the ancient past, more 
particularly in the West to an imitation of the early Christian fres¬ 
coes and mosaics in churches of Rome. In any case, the assertion of 
one distinguished art historian cannot be far from the mark in 
stating that the solution to the problem of the almost synchronous 
production by Giotto of his remarkable frescoes in Padua’s Arena 
Chapel, and of the no less remarkable Byzantine frescoes—and 
mosaics—in the monastery of the Chora in Constantinople, in¬ 
volves a psychological question of the senses, of a particular way of 
viewing the world, that has to be examined in the context of “the 
whole problem of the Byzantine and Western world in their es¬ 
trangement as well as in their kinship. 

As for the spiritual revival, Hesychasm—an attempt at a mystical 
union with God through a method of contemplation and prayer it 
doubtless had causes other than simply a desire on the part of the 
Athonite monks to reassert older East Christian religious and devo¬ 
tional patterns. It has even been looked upon (not so implausibly) as 
a means of escape from the prevailing uncertainty and despair which 
accompanied the social chaos of the time.'*'* Concentrated on Mt. 
Athos, Hesychasm, with its peculiar qualities of contemplation and 
asceticism (for example, the technique of holding the breath while 
repeating the words of the “Jesus prayer”), soon made its clfect Ic t 
in nearby Bulgaria, whence it was disseminated to Russia with re¬ 
sults that extended deep into the sixteenth and later 
Hesychasm, on the other hand, had little if any mlluence on 
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West, where, as we shall see iK tL i • 

considered to be “innovations” and therlfo ""f Particular were 
It IS sometimes affirmed that it ^ ^^r^tical. 
emphasis on asceticism and strong 

formulaic quality of Byzantine irn ^^P^rice to the traditional 
the initial exuberance and experime^tT^^’ P^'^'^^bly stunted 
logan artistic Renaissance, thereby ra"" ^ 

art to its more traditionally spiritual andTe^ P^'^^rsion of Byzantine 

subsequent triumph of the Hesychast mouksUTeTtatlTust''’' 
any case, have been at leact r.s..-u « me state must, m 

further development of the rrrarZSmt.tLrrSi;;! 
in mid-fourteenth-century Byzantine art ^ 

The intellectual phase of the Palaeologan Renaissance, with its re- 
newed(and m some instances more profane, that is more “secular ”)46 
emphasis on classical Greek literature and philosophy, continued 
m the East as a major force until the fall of the empire in 1453. 
Though it was in the interest of the Turkish conquerors to keep the 
Greeks isolated from the Western world, the chief fruits of this ex- 
traordinary but still inadequately explored intellectual revival (which 
in some ways predated the better-known Italian Renaissance and in 
fact reveals some of the same basic characteristics) were not to be lost 
to the Western world, as will be discussed in several chapters below.^? 

The fourth and last period in our schema of Byzantine-Latin cul¬ 
tural interaction began in 1453 or, more accurately, some decades 
before, when, under the increasingly ominous threat of the Turks to 
Constantinople, more and more Greeks began to flee for sanctuary 
to the West, often bringing with them the revived classical learning 
of the Palaeologan Renaissance. This is not to say that individual 
Greek scholars had not exerted some influence on the West in the past 
Nor especially is it to affirm that these refugees had anything to do 
with the origins of the Italian Renaissance—a movement which, at 
its inception, was unquestionably the result of the interplay of inter¬ 
nal, and especially Italian, factors. 

The number of the Greek refugees waxed greater the more t e 
Turkish menace increased, so that soon after 1453 one mayjusti 
ably speak of a veritable “diaspora” of Greeks ^ 

Western world. No longer was Constantinople or the as * 

point of contact between Byzantines and Latins. 
the areas of the West, especially Italy, where aftei * * g 
ber of Greeks had come to live and find employment. Within a 
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decades the various Greek colonies established in Italy consisted of 
virtually all social strata of the lost Byzantine homeland—aristocrats 
and professional men, soldiers and sailors, artisans and laborers.^8 
Most significant for East-West cultural relations in this last, post- 
Byzantine period (which one scholar has aptly called “Byzance apres 
Byzance”) were the scholars, especially those learned in ancient 
Greek literature and philosophy as revived in the Palaeologan 
period. As is well known, with the dawn of the Western Renaissance 
a vertiable mania for Greek learning soon spread rapidly over the 
Western world, creating a particularly receptive climate for Greek 
studies, especially in Italy. One result was that, whereas in the me¬ 
dieval period when Westerners, as we shall note, tended to look upon 
Byzantine culture with disdain (Latin scholars had then often pre¬ 
ferred to get at an ancient Greek work through the medium of me¬ 
dieval Arabic translations—second hand, as it were,)^^ now Italian 
humanists of the Renaissance were becoming increasingly cognizant 
of the greater benefits to be derived from direct access to the Byzan¬ 
tine texts, and even more to the Greek ^migr^ scholars themselves. 

As time passed, however, some learned Byzantine men came to 
receive a less cordial reception in the West—especially when Latin 
scholars, once having mastered Greek, began to rival (on occasion 
even to revile) the Byzantines not only intellectually but especially 
in the competition for university posts. Instructive are the cogent 


words of a Greek ^migr^, the powerfull Cardinal Bessarion who, ca. 
1455, wrote lamentingly to his protege, the Byzantine humanist 
Michael Apostolis: “How deeply it grieves me to see our (Greek) 
people suffering everywhere publicly and privately, esteemed 
lightly, hated, persecuted, abused. . . . Learn to bear the jealousy 
flourishing everywhere . . . especially against foreigners, the more so 
if they are learned men.^^®^ 

Of the various Greek colonies in the West, most outstanding was 
that of Venice, which by 1470 had become so large and thriving that 
the Greek humanist previously noted, Bessarion, could term it a 
second Byzantium.^^o Many of the earlier learned Greek refugees^ 
fleeing the Turkish seizure of their homeland, went to Venice via 
Venetian-held island of Crete, which thus came to serve as a kin 
“halfway point,” intellectually speaking, between i- 

West.51 Greek colonies, as we shall note later, were soon 
not only in Venice but in Naples, Ancona, Toledo, 

France, Germany, England—even Russia. Whatever 
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Renaissance. Seeking patronage and n 

often chose to reside in the cour^ or reside '^'!'’ scholars 

instead 

invariably maintained close rdations T?' ’ ^hey almost 

sums). Others obtained positionc example, Marcus Mu- 

Western universities (at Padua fn 

detail) « but not always :1,h ’t e aor‘’ T ? f ‘ “ 

tors. Nevertheless, the nearby existeTHf a wel'rgated^^^^^^^^ 
eommunity was vital to the Byzantine scholar.refugerrp^va nt 
hem with a sense of ethnic and cultural identity. ItLy evm beLd 
(as will later be shown) that these diaspora communiti. constitu«d 
t a time when a Greek “nation” as such had ceased to exist, a 
undamental but hitherto neglected factor in the emergence of the 
spirit of modern Greek nationalism. 

In establishing a permanent “contact situation” in the West, the 
learned diaspora Greeks thus became the main protagonists in the 

final chronological phase of Byzantine-Latin cultural interaction_ 

a phase sometimes overlooked, or more often considered apart from, 
that of the life of Byzantium proper. The contribution of the dias¬ 
pora, in fact, was in some ways more immediately productive for the 
West than that of the Byzantines before 1204, which, as we have 
already noted, may be termed rather a piecemeal “infiltration” of 
Byzantine culture into the Latin West. For the Greek ^migr^s of the 
fifteenth (and sixteenth) centuries, by bringing to Italy ancient 
Greek culture as revived by the Palaeologan Renaissance, played a 
central—if not the seminal—role in reorienting Florentine humanism 
from an essentially Latin rhetorical movement to a primarily philo¬ 
sophic and literary movement that emphasized ancient Greek civili¬ 
zation with its greater breadth and originality of thought.® 

To write a truly systematic, detailed study of the cultural inter¬ 
relations between Byzantines and Latins from the fourth through the 
sixteenth centuries would be, to say the least, a vast un p 

have I really attempted that here. Rather, what I have med to do » 

Srst to delineate in this Prologue the ehangmg . 

within which these cultural exchanges and j!”'; 

and then, below, to provide a series f “P''" ' 
more significant facets and dimensions o t ese p 
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tion, both in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance. Using the pro¬ 
logue’s four phases of periodization, chronologically speaking, and 
the tripartite typology suggested for the various modes of cultural in¬ 
fluence as a guide to the discussions that follow, the reader, I hope, 
may be helped toward a clearer understanding of the long, intricate 
process of acculturation between the kindred Byzantine and Latin 
worlds—an interaction described here in the encounter of societies, 
institutions, and individuals. 






The Orthodox Church: The Primary Creative 
Element in Byzantine Culture 


The Byzantine Empire was, technically at least, the Christian form 
or continuation of the old pagan Roman Empire. By the mid-seventh 
century, however, it had become almost entirely Greek in culture 
and outlook; and through the eleventh, and in certain respects up 
to the thirteenth or even fourteenth centuries, it remained, socially 
and culturally speaking, the most advanced—certainly the most 
sophisticated—state in the world. Its gold coin, the nomisma, was 
universally accepted as a kind of dollar of the age. And the refine¬ 
ments of life in Constantinople were legendary not only in the Latin 
and Arab worlds but even among such semibarbaric peoples as the 
Vikings of distant Scandinavia. Perhaps one can most readily grasp 
the importance of the Byzantine state by noting that at the apogee 
of its power in the early eleventh century, its capital city. Constanti¬ 
nople, contained some eight hundred thousand to one million people, 
while Paris, perhaps the greatest city of the West, had a mere fifty 


thousand inhabitants.^ 

There is no need to elaborate further on the preeminence of this 
state as compared to others of the age, nor to expatiate on the reasons 
for its decline or its remarkable longevity and tenacity of life, sur¬ 
rounded, as it was, almost continuously by a host of enemies. e 
significance of the political and economic role of Byzanoum 
generally recognized today; but its civilization, the accomplish 
ments of its church in particular, are still too little apprecia 

Indeed, Byzantine culture is too often regarded not only ^ 

1 • ^ a^c^A Kilt as beine of little relevance to the moder 

from the ecclesiastical schism between Rome and C~unop . 
a fundamental reason for such neglect is 

tium as a state no longer exists, though continuity, believe 

because of a linguistic and religious sense of continuity, 
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themselves (and probably rightly) to be the chief legatees of By- 
zantine civilization .2 

Perhaps a more important reason for the neglect of Byzantium’s 
accomplishments is the all too common view that Byzantine culture 
though highly refined, was essentially uncreative and unoriginal. 
And that factor, rightly or wrongly, is for contemporary critics too 
often the primary criterion for evaluating the worth of artistic or 
literary expression. While realizing that without Byzantium virtually 
all of ancient Greek literature and philosophy would have been lost to 
the modern world, modern scholars at the same time tend to relegate 
Byzantium to the role of a mere passive repository of ancient culture. 
This is a one-sided view, for in a number of respects Byzantine 
civilization may be said to have been highly creative; and this crea¬ 
tivity, as will be shown,^ was in no small measure the result of the 
synthesis, the intermixture, of the thought and ideas of Hellenistic 
Greek culture with those of Christianity. It was the transformation 
effected by the amalgamation of these two forces, and especially the 
spiritual enrichment afforded by the peculiarly Byzantine brand of 
Christianity (today called Greek Orthodoxy), that gave Byzantine 
civilization its unique ethos and vitality. 

There is no need to analyze this process of fusion between Greek 
philosophy and literature on the one hand and Christianity on the 
other or, as scholars put it more simply, between classical reason and 
Christian faith. It is pertinent, nevertheless, to cite the judgment of 
the famous German scholar Werner Jaeger, who declared that “the 
future of Christianity as a world religion depended on this fusion.’ ^ 
In the formative early centuries of the church, the period of the 
ecumenical councils, the Greek Fathers, who played the leading role, 
in order better to explain rationally the complexities of Christian 
dogma, often drew on concepts and terms from ancient Greek 
philosophy, from Platonism, Stoicism, and Aristotelianism.^ And in 
this same early period, although many considered Christianity th<^ 
enemy and even the negation of pagan Greek culture, the leading 
Greek Fathers advocated with certain exceptions the study of ancient 
Greek literature and philosophy. St. Basil himself, the patron o 
Orthodox education,in a famous discourse advised (with qualification j 
the Christian youth to study ancient Greek literature 
ethical values, so similar in general to those of Christianity, 
presented in a style remarkable for its persuasiveness and lithins^ 

Out of the synthesis of these two elements, then Christianity am 
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Christian philosophy and dogma ^ formulation of 

Though ce’r.ainly'noVotlooE *0 t- “™“»" "-urch. 

Western scholar, sonrerimes forget .hat h wa, .Le“ S eTS 
developed the so-called apophatic approach .0 theology, the almp 
.0 explain God by a process of negation-tha, is, by stadng wha, S 
IS not rather than what he is. For if one tries to define wLt God u 
then by implication one tends to limit his nature; and God, of course 
is uncircumscribable {aperigraptos) J ’ 

Another aspect of the Byzantine church and its activities that 
merits attention is the high degree of lay participation in church 
affairs. That was, in part, a result of the ideology of Byzantium. 
For church and state were closely associated, in fact intertwined. 
They constituted one organic structure, the whole being an imitation 
{mimesis) on earth of the kingdom of heaven above. Over this entire 
structure on earth presided the Basileus, or emperor, as the re¬ 
presentative of God. As a semisacerdotal figure, though technically 
still a layman, the emperor possessed certain liturgical privileges 
reserved only for the clergy. He could cross before the Iconostasis and 
during the liturgy, preach to the congregation and cense the people. 
He could even communicate himself—that is, administer the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist to himself. (To be sure, only a priest 
could actually consecrate the bread and wine.) Yet it is of primary 
importance to note that, despite these extraordinary privileges, the 
emperor could not, on his own, pronounce on or alter church 

1-2:* -— 

tion by the people. ^^e role played in 

or special ,'bv "".t ^^called archoas, the chief lay citizens 

the Byzantine church by archons’ duties to pro¬ 
in the cities of the empire. It w councils 

tect the church in their eleventh century, they even 
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might also add the fact of the prominence of lay theologians in 
Byzantium. Both of these points serve to underscore an important 
difference between the Greek and Roman churches in the Middle 
Ages. It is, in fact, only in recent years that the Roman church has 
been witnessing the emergence of a greater voice for laymen in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

In this connection, it might be pointed out that in today’s so-called 
updating [aggiornamento) of the Roman church, several of the changes 
suggested are practices that have been common for centuries in the 
Orthodox church—for example, the use of leavened bread, the 
administering of wine in the communion cup to the laity not to the 
clergy alone, standing while receiving communion, and the use of 
the vernacular in the liturgy. There can be little doubt that the 
Byzantine liturgy is most moving when chanted in the original 
language (Greek) in which it was composed. It is noteworthy, 
nonetheless, that the Byzantines themselves, recognizing the signi¬ 
ficance to the masses of an understanding of the words of the litur¬ 
gical ceremony, at times permitted the liturgy to be translated into 
other languages—the prime example being Slavonic. And that trans¬ 
lation, fostered in the ninth century by the Greek patriarch Photius 
and the emperor, is the key to understanding the remarkable 
Byzantine success in converting the Slavic peoples to Orthodoxy in 
the face of the determined efforts of the Roman church, which 
insisted, instead, upon imposition of the Latin liturgy.^® Not that 
Byzantium was always so tolerant in its approach to a “vernacular” 
liturgy. Witness John Chrysostom’s attitude toward the Arian Goths 
of Constantinople in the fourth century, and evidence of other 
Byzantine insistence on the use of only the three “sacred” lan¬ 
guages—Greek, Hebrew, and Latin—in preference to Slavonic. 

The long historical rivalry, even bitter animosity, between Rome 
and Constantinople is today happily diminishing, and the two 
churches are drawing closer to one another. Nevertheless, the most 
basic problem of all still remains—papal claims to jurisdiction over 
the entire Christian church. Several years ago in Constantinople 1 
inquired of His Holiness, the late Patriarch Athenagoras, that most 
irenic of church leaders, how this seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
between the churches could be resolved. His answer was revealing 
and perhaps prophetic: “It may be that the Roman church itscH uiH 
resolve this question.” And recent trends in the Roman chinclL 
though diverse in scope, seem to be beginning to fulfill his piedictiou- 
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in Greek) one may, alread; in this ll”.’“hteriTeJe"" 
myst ca umon tvtth God. True, the most famous Byra„d„?H^; 
chasts, those of the fourteenth century, were monks whhdrawn fZ 
the world and l.v.ng on Mount Athos, and their techniques for 
ac leving a state of contemplation were not always accepted. But 
their influence was felt widely in Byzantine society and soon spread 
to Bulgaria, whence, ultimately, they had a great influence on the 
Muscovite Startsi (holy men) who, as is well known, played a con¬ 
siderable role in the turbulent political and social life of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Russia .12 

Union with God can, of course, also be achieved through re¬ 
ceiving the Eucharist, the partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
under the appearance of the bread and wine—a sacrament that 
possesses the same degree of efficacy for laymen, clerics, and monks 
alike. 

The Eucharist, or Communion, is the central mystery of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, or the Divine Liturgy as it is called in the 
Orthodox church. By offering himself in preparation for communion, 
as an oblation in union with the sacrifice of the Mass, the com- 
municant is able to achieve a closer union with God during the 
liturgy. The Orthodox liturgy, in effect the enactment of the life and 
passion of Christ, is in every way—visually, symbolically, and 
musically-a true work of art,.» The liturgy in p.racul.r the 
hymuody of the ehurch, as is too little appree.ated tn the 
eonstitutes on. of the most creatively ongmal aspects ^ Bpan. n. 
civilisation. E. Wellesz of Oxford Un.vers.ty 

greatest Byzantine “ "Z^rRoZn Zreh.» It must be 

some cases even surpass, the b j o;,...!. tn make. Take the 

admitted, however, ^^Er^The Mother was Standing”), 

moving Western hymn Sta 
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the greatest of the Byzantine listener the human emotions 
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This exalted quality of Byxantine hymns unfortunately canno, u 
adequately reproduced in translation. One can. nevertheler j;: 
the technical devices, lilerary and musical, used by the BysLtW 
hymuopapher (probably Rotiianus the Melodos) L produce h' 
effect. The internal rhythm of the lines, the repetition of key phrasB 
such as/Zaire nymfe anymfefte (“Hail bride unmarried,” literally “un- 
bnded”), the acrostic starting of each line with a new consecutive 
letter of the Greek alphabet, the intonation of the words chosen for 
their onomatopoeic effect, and finally, the remarkably pure sound 
of the chanting, devoid of any harmony whatever, much like 
Gregorian chant—all of these devices produce for the listener a 
lofty, ethereal quality perhaps unmatched in the entire range of 
liturgical literature.is 

One can hardly speak of Byzantine hymnody without referring to 
the best-known cultural product of the Byzantine church, its art. 
Today Byzantine art is popular and widely studied, and this in part 
because, like most modern art, it is not literal, not merely photo¬ 
graphic : it is symbolic, or at least semirepresentational, in character. 
Moreover, in its richness and variety of color, its stylization and sub¬ 
tlety of line, it has rarely been equaled. The extraordinary depth of 
expression produced by the surviving Byzantine mosaics, little pieces 
of colored glass placed together at different angles in order to refract 
light, is well known. The celebrated stained-glass windows of Gothic 
cathedrals produce something of the same effect, and it has recently 
been suggested by several Western scholars that these too may have 
received an initial stimulus from prototypes produced earlier by the 
craft of the Byzantine window glazier.i® (Among the Byzantines, 
of course, the full aesthetic potential of stained glass was not rea - 
ized, as it was in the West.) 

As in hymnody, Byzantine painting also sought to represen 
sublimity of the other world. Nevertheless, ^ 

qualities, some modern critics (in some cases P'^rhaps justifiabtyj 
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—a new trend toward “realism ’> 
which, however, in another curren^r.^ ^ humanized quality 
more, traditional ethos.i7 New m r\ '^hh the older, 

lows, for example) were now utilised (brilliant yel- 

elongated for special effect.is Such W ^ o^en 

seen in Crete, Mistra, Constantinopl^ and 

Protaton in the works of the fm t ’ u ^ ^^hos at the 

Manuel Panselinos. •• f°»n«Mh.cemu„ A.honUe arb,. 

I ® r “ "V* "'“lie development was reached in ,wo 

late Greek pamters who worked primarily in Russia and Spmn. The 
first. Theophanes the Greek of the fourteenth century, worked for a 
time in Constantinople where his works or his pupils’ remain in the 
Church of the Chora. Little known to the Western world except to 
specialists, Theophanes is familiar in Russia as “Feofan Grek,” who 
was probably (as recently stressed by V. Lazarev), the teacher of the 
greatest Russian painter, Rublev.^® The best paintings of Theophanes 
are in the Kariye Camii and in Novgorod and in the Cathedral of 
the Assumption in the Kremlin itself The second was born some fifty 
years after the fall of Constantinople, the great sixteenth-century 
painter Domenikos Theotokopoulos, better known as El Greco, who 
is often mistakenly referred to as Spanish. Born and raised in Crete in 
the early sixteenth century, he went for four years to Venice and later 
to Spain, where he spent the remainder of his life. But it is notable 
that he never failed to sign all his later paintings m Greek characters 
“Domenikos Theotokopoulos the Cretan.” Indeed, a 
ment recently found indicates that he 

Heracleion, Crete, until the were presumably to a 
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the first time on such a grand scale, the tremendously difficult 
technical problem of erecting a huge dome over a square space. (The 
Pantheon in Rome entails the easier problem of a round dome over 
a round area.) Incidentally, it is hard to believe, as has been con¬ 
firmed, that St. Sophia’s dome is actually twenty-six feet higher than 
vaults of the most spacious Gothic cathedral, that of Beauvais. Yet so 
light is St. Sophia’s dome that, as several Byzantine writers put it, it 
seemed to hang “suspended from heaven” (see below, chapter 5 ).22 
No wonder that in the late tenth century, according to the primary 
Russian Chronicle, the Russian envoys to Constantinople reported to 
their master, the grand duke Vladimir of Kiev, that when assisting 
at the celebration of the liturgy in St. Sophia they thought they “were 
in heaven itself. 

We come finally to an aspect of Byzantine life and civilization with 
which the church is again closely associated but which is generally 
overlooked—the Byzantine administrative system. The Byzantine 
administrative organization, civil as well as ecclesiastic, with its 
many titles, ranks, insignia, and protocol, was one of the most care¬ 
fully structured in history. But, like that of Washington D.C. in oui 
day, it grew eventually so complex as to be at times almost unwieldy. 
Nonetheless, from two Byzantine treatises on administration that 
remain (the De Cerirnoniis of Emperor Constantine VII Porphyro- 
genitus and the Pseudo-Codinus^ of the tenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, respectively) ,24 one can see that the system was not static and 
that throughout the centuries it underwent evolution in response to 
the demands of a changing society. 

To take one title or rank as an example, in the early centuries the 
Domestic was in charge of the Scholae, a branch of the guard troops 
of Constantinople. By the thirteenth century the title “Grand Domes¬ 
tic” was exalted and came to be applied to the supreme head of 
state’s armed forces. In the late Byzantine period, some titles, because 
of the constant diminution of the empire’s power and the contracHon 
of its territory, became purely honorific that is, titles with no h Y 
functional duties attached to them. This fact and the ciicumsiau 
that the Byzantines found it difficult to discard titles sometimes n 
it difficult for modern scholars to ascertain exactly what eac 1 


meant at a given time.25 

I’he church, though it had some services 
with the state, in the main possessed its own 
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serving it. According to an edict of the sixth f 

ian, the Cathedral of Hagia Sophia nr th emperor Justin- 
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A r .n .• ° ^ remarkably impressive 26 
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mles .s that, after the Turkish capture of the capital in 1453, the 
Greek Patriarch Gennad.us continued no. only to be the religious 

I church but was appointed by the sultan as the 

civil^J^ of all Orthodox people subject to the Turks, including 
Bulgars, Serbs, and Albanians, as well as Greeks.27 As heir to the 
tradition of the old Empire, the patriarch during the Turkish period 
( Turkokratia”) introduced some new titles into the patriarchal 
court that were often adapted from those of the old Byzantine im¬ 
perial court. Here are a few examples of new titles or those carried on 
from the patriarchal court of the earlier period, most of which are 
still utilized today in the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Megas 
Chartophylax was an old title which by the fourteenth century desig¬ 
nated the chief patriarchal official who, along with his other duties, 
administered the patriarchal chancery. Megas Protekdikos was a title 
which seems to have been held by one who protected the rights of 
ecclesiastical property. The Megas Referendarios, mentioned in the 
ecclesiastical sources from very early times, held the delicate position 
of liaison officer between the patriarch and the emperor. 

Besides these, in the Byzantine and Turkish periods there were, 
around the patriarch, other dignitaries of lesser importance, whose 
function it was to help him carry out his many other uties. or 
instance, the Megas Rhetor (Grand Orator) was a pro essor 
patriarchal school who was especially skilled at 1 ica m erp 

tion. Other dignitaries helped “ ‘J)'J)l,‘(“d“estLnts lorn 
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as the special protectors of “the city,” the Virgin’s robe and girdle 3 o 
At the head of this latter group of “service” officials was the Megas 
Skevophylax (grand sacristan) and also the Myrepsos (overseer of the 
Holy Chrism). Aktuarios (court physician) is an interesting title uti¬ 
lized in the patriarchal court after 1453, which had been applied to 
the imperial court physician.Obvious is its connection with the 
English word actuary —he who assigns insurance rates according to a 
calculated life span. 

Constantinople was famous for its university (the first in medieval 
Europe), in which its civil servants were trained. But the capital city 
had, and still possesses, a patriarchal school for training in theological 
studies and ecclesiastical “letters.” Certain titles, in fact, were re¬ 
served specifically for those contributing to the furtherance of educa¬ 
tion in the Orthodox church, especially laymen. Besides Megas Rhetor 
(Grand Orator) there is the title of Didaskalos tou Evangeliou (teacher of 
the Gospel), Didaskalos tou Apostolou (teacher of the Apostle-reading), 
and Didaskalos tou Genous (teacher of the people), the latter an old 
title held, among others, by the great patriot of the nineteenth- 
century Greek Revolution, Adamantios Koraes.32 The Orphanotrophos 
(literally “caretaker of orphans”), a Byzantine ecclesiastic in the civil 
service of the imperial court, was, especially in the twelfth century, in 
charge of what one today would call “social work.” He headed the 
Great Orphanage in Constantinople, which had a hospital attached 
to it, then the most advanced in Europe, with special doctors and 
wards for various diseases.®^ Naturally, in the Byzantine patriarchal 
court there were certain offices reserved for those in charge of litur¬ 
gical ceremonies and chanting. These held such titles as Protopsaltes 
(first chanter), Lambadarios (in charge of candles) and so on. Another 
title of honor, granted to laymen as recognition of special service to 
the church, was that of Ostiarios, the person in charge of the grea 

doors of St. Sophia.^'* H in 

The various modern ecclesiastical officia, as they still exist to 
the Greek ecumenical patriarchate, reach back at least fi\e hun 
and sometimes as far as a thousand years.as Every title 
significant historical association either with the Byzantine c m 
with the imperial court, both of which played, as we lave 
closely related roles in the formation of Byzantine , j„ 
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and certain Eastern elements in the mature Byzantine cultural syn¬ 
thesis, still finds its living expression in the Greek Orthodox church, 
particularly in the institution of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The patriarchate is, in fact, as striking an example as it is possible to 
find in the modern world, of the continued viability of the most 
creative of Byzantine institutions, the Eastern Orthodox church. 








2 

Religion and “Nationalism” in the Byzantine 
Empire and After; Conformity or Pluralism? 

In examining the complex problem of the relationship between 
religion and nationalism, it would be hard to find a more intricate 
case than that of the Byzantine Empire. Many medieval historians 
consider the empire, especially in the sixth century under Justinian 
with its far-flung territories of East and West and at its height in the 
early eleventh, to be the classic case of a multinational state which, 
despite an extreme diversity of peoples, was able not only to survive 
but to prosper. The sense of unity that maintained this empire is 
believed to have come primarily from the absolute authority of its 
ruler, the Basileus, and perhaps even more—from its official 
religion. Orthodoxy, the very name of which means “the one true 
religion.” 

Closer scrutiny, however, of this apparent unity of church and 
state, or more precisely of the conformity of all citizens to the reli¬ 
gion of the state, exposes a number of difficulties and irregularities. 
Though by law it was necessary to adhere to Orthodoxy, there were 
exceptions. Jews, for instance, in the old Roman imperial tradition, 
were throughout the entire period more or less tolerated—if grudging¬ 
ly in the practice of their religion.i And at various times such groups 
as Arabs living within imperial territory were unofficially granted 
special permission, or at least were left unmolested, to follow the 
Muslim religion. An extreme example of this kind of toleration is 
the case of the Armenians.^ Though essentially related to the much 
persecuted Monophysite groups, they, partly because of the strategic 
importance of Armenia as a buffer state and perhaps because ol then 
services as soldiers or merchants, were often permitted to retain 
their religious beliefs even when they fled to the empire for sanctuary. 
Yet even the case of the Armenians is not uniform. For especially m 
the ninth to eleventh centuries, when entire Armenian elans enn- 
grated to Constantinople, opportunistically or not lliey eiubracct 
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empire. Cher even more numerous ""^rt/ “V"'"'*' 
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that were a. one time part of the empire were laterTer!^::,”:”: 
Aey became polmcally independent, to set up autocephalic oTtht 
dox churches of them own. These, however, remained Lely bound 
to, and recognized the jurisdictional authority of, the patriarch of 
Constantinople.3 

With the life of the empire extending over one thousand years, the 
relation between religion, or its administrative aspect the church, on 
the one hand, and its political counterpart the state, on the other, 
with regard to the question of religious unity or pluralism, exhibits 
certain identifiable characteristics during various periods of By¬ 
zantine history. And the pattern of change or evolution permits us to 
advance the thesis that, in general, Orthodoxy and the sense of 
nationhood became more closely intertwined the more serious the 
crises—external and sometimes internal or both—that threatened 
the existence of the state. It is, of course, difficult in a chapter of this 
length to propose a schema that will accurately reflect all the shifting 
nuances of these relations. Yet for the sake of analysis we may, I 
think, speak of three broad chronological stages. . r,on ^ 

The first begins with Constantinople’s foundation in 330 and 
extends until after the great crisis precipitated by the By^n me 
territorial losses of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine to the >n^the Jat 

sixth and seventh centuries. It Semitic provinces 

when Byzantium had been stripp Minor, the 
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mulas of Orthodoxy—of course they always claimed, rather t 
preserve them-they could obtain beneficial political res;. 
namely, unitary allegiance to the state, if only they could force th 
official organs of the church to assent. But their attempts also reveal 
from the view of the dissident Monophysites, the even greater sieni! 

cance of the close relationship between religion and “nationalism ” 
Historians have, in fact, long asserted that these Monophysite peonies 
opposed ffie Chalcedonian dogmatic formulation of 451, foss for 
purely religious than for ethnic and cultural—that is, “nationalist”— 
reasons.5 


It should be noted that the word nationalism, with its modern 
Strongly secular implications, is inappropriate for use in any medieval 
context. Henceforth I shall prefer to use the term ethnicity, the self- 
consciousness of the Byzantine people of whatever origin, that they 
belonged to or owed allegiance to one political organism, the empire. 

The second phase for consideration would extend from about 717 
to the time of the Crusades, which brought East and West into 
contact indeed conflict—on a scale greater than ever before. This 
crusading movement culminated in the Fourth Crusade of 1204, 
with the seizure of Constantinople by Western armies and the dis¬ 
memberment of the Byzantine Empire. In this second, middle 
phase, in which the empire was at first reduced in size but then once 
more began to grow in strength, the primary religious phenomena 
were the Iconoclastic struggle, the conversion of the Slavic peoples, 
and the schism with Rome in 1054. 

With the recapture of the capital by the Greek troops of Michael 
Palaeologus in 1261, we may consider that a third period began, 
which in turn extended to 1453, the fall of Constantinople to the 
Turks. In this third and final stage, when the empire had become 
territorially a mere shadow of its former self, the identification of 
religion and ethnicity became even closer under the impact of the 
Turkish advance. But, as we shall see, the two were most truly to 
coincide under the more insidious danger posed simultaneously by 
the West which, in the eyes of most Byzantines, threatened, through 
ecclesiastical union with Rome, to engulf in more ways than tcii^' 
torially what remained of the people of the empire. 

A word of caution—most of the phenomena, especially the 
gics described as belonging to the first phase, carry over into 
second, and some also into the third. It is sometimes only the ei^ 
phases that change; at times, in fact, there is a kind of cyclic a 
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turn to earlier emphases—or to state ii u 

the emphasis on religion remains but it/ precisely, 
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the empire has so changed. ,he differ^„«rtaweer;herrinl 
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which Orthodoxy can identify and strengthen itself. 

Let us begin with the first phase. What distinguished the Roman 
Empire of Augustus from that of the Byzantines was not so much 
the displacement of old Rome by the new capital, Constantinople 
as the creauon of a Christian Roman Empire. Indeed, the concept 
of the empire, and of its ruler the emperor, was now cast into the 
form of Christian political theory. And an understanding of this 
basic Christian political ideology formulated early by Constantine’s 
Bishop Eusebius is indispensable to any scrutiny of the relations 
between the Byzantine religion and its sense of nationhood/ Ac¬ 
cording to the developed Eusebian formulation, the emperor is the 
vicegerent of God, the mimesis or “living icon of Christ” (“zosa 
eikon Christou”), and he rules the Basileia, the Christian common¬ 
wealth, which is in turn the terrestrial counterpart of God’s kingdom 
in heaven. Since there was only one God, it followed inevitably 
that there could be only one empire and therefore only one true 
religion. Hence all Byzantine theoreticians and panegyrists firmly 
believed, without exception so far as I am aware (except perhaps 
at the very end), that unity of the empire entailed nay demanded 
—unity of religion.7 Otherwise the empire would become a sacrilege 
before God, and Constantinople would lose its claim to being God- 
guarded, the special preserve of the Virgin and the saints. This view, 
though obtaining throughout its history, was strongly i effected 
the earlier periods, when the empire contained within its borders 
many diverse peoples: besides the Greeks of the 
south Italy, Sicily, and south Russia, 
to Armenians, Georgians, Syrians, > 

some of the many Slavs who were converte . 

By the time of Justinian f Greek, 

of the upper classes in the cit , 
as had the language of the co 

the peoples * • p^j^^ry language could not have been 

those outside tlfen had some importance. 

Greek. Hence, although Greek cuiiu 
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what basically served to preserve unity in this earlier period of a 
multiracial or multinational empire, would appear to have been 
the two universal Christian institutions—the emperor and the Ortho¬ 
dox church. As already stressed, these two were closely tied; in¬ 
deed, the Byzantine church and state in many ways formed one 
organic unity. But of course the broad problem of the unity of church 
and state, which is somewhat different from that under investiga- 
tion, cannot be analyzed in its entirety here. 

It goes without saying that if the emperor was not considered 
Orthodox, allegiance to him was considered to be dissolved. This 
may be clearly seen in the requirement imposed by the patriarch 
on all emperors, beginning with Anastasius at the end of the fifth 
century, that each take an oath to defend the inviolability of the 
seven ecumenical councils and the official creeds of the church.* 
But note that this was an oath explicitly to preserve the tenets of 
Orthodox religious belief rather than of any particular civil aspect of 
government. Despite the unwritten constitution of Byzantium, no 
one ever really questioned the traditional absolute authority of the 
emperor in civil affairs.^ 

Beginning with Byzantium’s foundation—and this is an ideology 
that persisted even until 1453—the Byzantines looked upon their 
empire (Basileia) as the political organization sanctioned by God for 
the world. The chief requirement for admission to this Basileia was 
conversion to Orthodoxy. And through this means many barbarian 
peoples, sometimes even of extreme cultural backwardness, were 
able to enter into the Byzantine ecumene. Once converted, another 
process, that of cultural adaptation or even in some cases assimila¬ 
tion, began. Yet though, as noted, many of those converted did enter 
the empire to become citizens, other peoples, such as the Moravians 
and especially the Russ—not to omit the Bulgars who entered but 
who managed forcibly to break away—remained outside the bor er^ 
of empire. For them religious conversion, while effective, did no 
in itself result in a feeling of ethnic solidarity with 
True, the distant Russ, though technically not belonging 
empire, were provided with Greek metropolitans to head thcii c 
until virtually the end of the Byzantine period.^® 

Paradoxically, the Orthodox religion, rathei than 
integrate these other peoples into the empire, was able, 
to certain modern historians, to provide them at ciitica ^ 
their development with a political and religious ideo ogy 
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disunited society. Despite the^se ramificaf 
apply to our second period as well as^to 1^^!! 
peoples as the Russ, the BuDars the of such 

(and even the Venetians) were granted an^''*^"^’ Armenians 
to accept titles in the imperial hierarchy of raTkT anTd7gn7'°“'^ 
as It has been termed, in the Byzantine “family of prilfs ”’?’hus'’ 
because of these specifically religious, cultural,^nd loose poMcai 
ties-they were not ethnic-such peoples were considered part of 
what has been called the Byzantine “commonwealth,” or as /would 
put It, the community of Orthodox Christendom.n In this unusual 
relationship between Byzantium and these satellites, there is often 
present, however, a tension which expressed itself alternately in 
attraction for and repulsion to the influence of Byzantium. For, as 
the new nations drew closer to Constantinople and the magnetism 
of its civilization grew overly attractive, they feared a loss of their 
own ethnic identity, which they sometimes expressed even in wars 
on Byzantium.12 

Within the empire some exceptions were unofficially allowed to 
the general principle that all citizens must accept the precepts of 
the Orthodox faith. Mention has been made of the special cases of 
the Jews and the Armenians. There are also examples of Latins pas¬ 
sing through Constantinople as pilgrims or even remaining as resi¬ 
dents (the mercenary Western Varangian guard, for instance),i3 
who were permitted to worship according to the Latin faith. 
There was, moreover, an Arab mosque in Constantinople and at least 
several Latin churches in Galata, as well as, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, an Amalfitan monastery on Mt. Athos.i^ On the 
other hand, the Nestorians and, even more, the numerous Mono- 
physite heretics of the fifth to seventh centuries and the Paulicians 
of the ninth and tenth, were subjected to the fullest coercion avail- 
able to state power. How best to explain this paradox. 

The tolerated groups were considered to be special exceptions, 
and the overall principle of religious unity, it must under m , 
was therefore not sacrificed. For this was considered to b^^soh te y 
indispensable for the survival of the empire as it ‘ben c 
tuted In the case of small, dissident groups such 
earlier Arabs, who had no overwhelming zeal to P''°. ,• 

danger to th; state was posed. But in the 

the very numerous Monophysites (comparable to that of > 
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Christian mareyis) Ihey already seemed to possess, partly because of 

eir religious beliefs, a kind of national or ethnic unity. Since they 
placed allegiance to their “ethnic” traits above allegiance to the 
emperor, they threatened—religiously—not only to alter the purity 
of Orthodox dogma but—politically—to unglue the unity of the 
entire empire. In the case of the Paulicians, who believed that 
matter is evil and that therefore human institutions are invalid, the 
danger of destruction of the very fabric of Byzantine society and 
of the state organization itself was present. 

Accordingly, the Orthodox faith served in a very real sense as 
the basis not only for the emperor’s authority but for the every exis¬ 
tence of the empire, and it was therefore considered the palladium 
of the life of the state.This must be understood not only from the 
theoretical side but from the practical viewpoint as well. The cumu¬ 
lative effect of every peasant and city-dweller every Sunday in 
every parish of the vast empire, hearing the purity of the faith in 
effect equated with the power of the empire, cannot be underesti¬ 
mated. And yet, paradoxically, the doctrinal views of the Nestorians 
and especially of the Monophysites, as related to the definition of 
the Council of Chalcedon, were closer to those of Orthodoxy than 
were those of the Jews or the Paulicians. One may recall the old 
adage that it is the enemy who works from within who is the more 
dangerous, especially if his view is very similar. 

But were there other factors besides allegiance to the two universal 
institutions, the emperor and the church, that contributed to a sense 
of unity among the Byzantines? In the earliest stages of Christianity, 
pagan Greek culture had been the chief enemy: then, to be called a 
Hellene meant to be considered a pagan. But with the remarkable 
process of the fusion, or rather integration, of pagan literature and 
philosophy into Christianity-one might say the acculturation ot 
classical learning to Christianity-it became standard for the edu¬ 
cated classes in all areas of the empire to be instructed both m the 
precepts of the Orthodox religion and, to 
those of ancient Greek literary and philosophic leaning. 
ler«pecially in Ibis earlier period, .bough we ^"1 w 
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became still more Greek in culture And 

Greek element, th. . And with the elimination of non- 

t^reek elements, the consolidation of Byzantium into a more cultur 

ally homogeneous state began. It was in this period that, for realns 
still unclear several emperors tried to alter-common opinion held 
they were altermg-the basic beliefs of Orthodoxy by decreeing the 
destruction of the holy icons. This brought about a dramatic struggle 
lasting over a century in which church and state were shaken to their 
very foundations. These emperors, however, were finally defeated 
and Iconoclasm declared heretical. 

Among the theories advanced by historians for the initiation of 
Iconoclasm is one affirming that, aside from theological reasons, the 
emperor Leo III was attempting to conciliate the Arab rulers.i® 
Strange as this may sound, it is not impossible, given the existence 
in the Arab Empire, first, of great numbers of Orthodox Christians 
who might be persecuted, and second, of heretical Monophysite 
Christians within the Byzantine Empire, whose emphasis on the 
singularity of Christ’s nature was not far distant from Arab 
monotheism. What connection this point would have had with the 
thesis of conformity or pluralism of faith at this time can only be 
speculated upon. In any event, with the triumph of the icons, 
allegiance to the emperor after this conflict remained more or less 
the same as before in civil matters, though the authority of the 
patriarch in purely ecclesiastical affairs seems to have waxed greater. 
This was largely owing to the resistance of the iconophile leaders 
Theodore of Studius and John of Damascus, whose virtual identifi¬ 
cation of Orthodoxy with the integrity of the empire and consequent 
emphasis on absolute religious conformity tended to exa 11 le ro 
the faithful head of the church, the patriarch. 

It was in this period that the law code, the "7" 

actually promulgated, was composed, which 

somewhaLore clearly the spheres of authority between ch-ch a^ 

state. In this connection we find in some sources an 

applied to the patriarch which previous y had been aPP'-d -Ij 

the emperor, the icon of Ch • iconographic 

authority, in Byzantine eyes, may be seen 
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representations of emperor and patriarch standing side by side in the 
manner of Moses and Aaron, instead of the emperor’s appearing 
as formerly, in a posture very superior to that of the patriarch. 

It was in this second stage also that the momentous conversion of 
the Slavs took place. As is well known, an important if not the main rea¬ 
son for the ultimate success of the Byzantines in this respect was their 
permitting the liturgy to be translated into the vernacular language 
of the Slavs (thus making it immediately more meaningful to them), 
in contrast to the papacy, whose policy it was, in the long run, to in¬ 
sist on the exclusive use of Latin .20 This is, perhaps, as striking an 
example as can be found to show the significance of the relation be¬ 
tween “ethnicity” and religion. One may justifiably speculate wheth¬ 
er such a success could have been achieved at all without recourse 
to use of the vernacular. In my view—though this is of course highly 
hypothetical—such a permissive, tolerant attitude on the part of the 
Byzantine authorities of church and state in the earlier period of the 
Persian and Arab turmoil, when the state was in a very enfeebled, 
condition, would have been less likely. And indeed much later, in 
our third period, when a much weakened Byzantium, as we shall see, 
was virtually to identify completely its Greek culture with its ethnic 
identity, such flexibility would have been even more implausible. The 
fact that the great Slavic conversions took place when Byzantium was 
entering the apogee of its political power would suggest a necessity for 
the precondition of political stability and imperial power during any 
serious activities involving changes in church practices and customs. 

While the Slavs were being converted, the problem of the connec¬ 
tion between religion and ethnicity in the form of the liturgy came 
again to the foreground in another respect. This time it involved a 
dispute between Greeks and Latins. Ill feeling between East and West 
had, of course, been growing from earlier times. Associated closely 
with the ecclesiastical rivalry of Rome and Constantinople was the 
Greek disdain for the West because of the “spurious” claims of the 
Holy Roman emperors to world hegemony and, culturally, the low 
level of civilization prevailing in the West up to at least the First 
Crusade. In this connection one point may be clarified here: that 
when the Greeks, as often happened, criticized Latin as a barbaric 
language—as even Patriarch Photius did—they often had in mind, 
and quite correctly, I believe, not the classical Latin of Cicero but the 
corrupt, vulgar Latin then prevailing in the West (sec below, chap. 
n. 49). 
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overtones. Thus we may note that certainly by the eleventh century 
n more so later, a common name applied to the Latins by the 
Byzantines was simply the disparaging “azymites.” (see chap. 8) 
Once again we observe the significance of the liturgy as a bearer or 
expression of cultural identity. For although in the last analysis they 
were coreligionists, the growing antipathy between Latins and Greeks 
tended in the spirit of the age to find expression in the public services 
of the church. In the liturgy were reflected not only such basic cul¬ 
tural differences as language but the development of theories and 
practices characteristic of the mentality of each people. 

It is interesting that for the Greeks the Latins, the azymites who 
had altered the original creed by adding the filioque, were considered 
heretics, whereas to the Latins the Greeks were, technically at least, 
schismatics. Though in a basic sense this difference reflects, rather, 
questions of dogma and ecclesiastical organization, one is tempted to 
believe that it also indicates that the Greeks, fearful of the motives of 
the West and increasingly on the defensive politically and culturally, 
already in this period felt more of an identification between ethnicity 
and culture than the Latins did. 

We shall skip over the period of the first Crusades, with its growing 
estrangement of East and West, to come to the Fourth Crusade, with 
the sack of Constantinople by the Western armies under the banner 
of the cross, and the resultant division of Christendom into two op¬ 
posing blocs. It was the Latin victory of 1204 more than anything 
else that henceforth made the religious schism final and irremedi¬ 
able. From this event on we can, I believe, for the first time validly 
speak of a '"Roman Catholic” church in contrast to a "Greek Ortho¬ 
dox” one. In the West the Roman church, or rather the papacy, as a 
supranational institution (somewhat like the Byzantine Empire be¬ 
fore its final period), remained above the “nationalism’ of the de- 
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veloping Western nations. But in Constantinople, because of the 
Latin occupation of 1204 with its enforced conversion of the Greek 
populace to Roman Catholicism and the bitterness this engendered, 
the religious faith of the Greeks and their sense of ethnicity now 
reached the point of becoming virtually congruent. Indeed, with the 
Greek recovery of Constantinople in 1261 and the reestablishment of 
the Byzantine state, and increasingly up to 1453, the two may be said 
to have coincided. This may be seen in the fact that, after 1261, the 
Greek population as a whole refused under any circumstances to 
accept papal aid—and this even in the face of the attempts of such 
powerful princes as King Charles of Sicily to recapture Constantino¬ 
ple and restore the Latin Empire. 

The papal price for aid was always religious union with the Roman 
church, which of course entailed recognition of Roman claims to 
jurisdiction over the Eastern church. But the vast bulk of the Greeks 
firmly believed, or at least intuitively sensed, that this would lead, not 
only to political domination, but ultimately even to the gradual 
Latinization of the Greek people. What other interpretation can 
be given to the taunt cast in 1274 by the Greek rabble at the envoys 
of Emperor Michael Palaeologus who were returning from the West 
after the signing of ecclesiastical union with Rome in order to secure 
papal aid against Charles of Anjou? The envoys were hooted at 
with the abusive wordsFrangos kathestekas!” (“You have become 
a Frank!”—that is, “Through union you have changed your religion 
and become Latinized”). As George Metochites, a pro-unionist 
Greek envoy to Rome complained: “Instead of a conflict of words, 
instead of refutative proof, instead of arguments from the Scriptures, 
what we [envoys] constantly hear is Frangos kathestekas. . . . Should 
we prounionists, simply because we favor union, be subjected to 
being called supporters of a foreign nation and not Byzantine 
patriots?”23 [alloethneis hemeis alV ou philoromaioi). 

So now at the very end we see the complete identification of Greek 
culture, or ethnic identity as we may call it, with Orthodoxy. Eaihei, 
when Byzantium was politically ascendant, it could aflbrd to tians- 
late the liturgy into the native languages of projected converts. No^^ 
that it had become almost impotent politically, indeed when it 'vas 
completely on the defensive, it not only did not have the strength to 
reach outward to convert other peoples, but it had to remain tx 
trcmely wary of any foreign and especially Latin advances and tins 
even when it seemed that without foreign aid the empire would smc 
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.nsistence on preservmg the faith intact was to be seen in the question 
of the fihoque. In the Greek view, any addition to the creed as estab¬ 
lished by the seven ecumenical councils was sheer heresy, and they 
therefore branded the Latins heretics. Not even recourse to the old 
ecclesiastical theory of economia could satisfy the bulk of the populace 
and especially the archconservative monks who had great influence 
over the people. To the mass of the people, economia had no applica¬ 
tion where the safety of the city guarded by God—and evidently, 
too, where the cultural identity of the people—was concerned. As 
Michael himself put it, "‘economia had honorably been made use of 
by Greeks in the past. Only one thing now impels me to seek union 
[with Rome], the absolute necessity of averting the peril that 
threatens us. ”25 But the deep-rooted suspicions of his people, the re¬ 
sult largely of the Crusades and the years of Latin occupation, were 
too strong. 

The most extreme statement reflecting such sentiment came from 
an educated Greek, the grand admiral of Byzantium, Lucas Nota- 
ras, only a few months before the capital’s fall to the Turks. He is 
quoted as saying, “Better the turban of the Turk in Constantinople 
than the tiara of the Pope.” A number of historians believe that he 
may actually have headed a party in the city who were so fearful of 
the loss of their national identity and culture through Latin religious 
union, that they preferred an Ottoman takeover to a Latin conquest. 
Many examples may be cited, several already utilized in the pro¬ 
logue, to demonstrate that this Greek fear of the West, a national 
trauma almost pathological in its intensity, was not groundless. On 
the Latin side, we may again cite the example of the cultivated 
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humanist Petrarch, celebrated for his love of ancient Greek culture, 
who was so aroused by the Byzantine refusal to accept Latin religious 
rites that he wrote of “the enemy Turks and the schismatic Greeks 
who are worse than enemies and hate and fear us with all their 

souls.’’26 

In the same period—again to utilize a previous example—the anti- 
Greek Crusader-propagandist William of Adam, recognizing clearly 
the role of the Orthodox religion for the preservation of Greek 
ethnicity, proposed to “brainwash” the Greeks by forcing every 
Greek family to send its oldest son to the West to be brought up in the 
Catholic faith. And as late as the first decades of the fifteenth century, 
when Alfonso of Aragon proposed to launch a crusade in aid of Con¬ 
stantinople, his plans included, as documents only recently have 
revealed, the capture of the Greek capital, not for the benefit of the 
Greeks but to aggrandize his own ambitions.27 

As for the Greeks, suffice it only to demonstrate the potency of the 
relationship of religion and ethnicity by quoting again the typical re¬ 
mark of the educated Joseph Bryennios of Crete, who in 1400 wrote: 
“Let no one be deceived by delusive hopes that the Italian allied 
troops will come to save us. If they pretend to rise to defend us, they 
will take arms only to destroy our city, our race, and our namey"^^ Still 
later, at the Council of Florence, one Greek prelate, when urged by 
the Byzantine emperor to sign the union in order to bring aid to their 
beleagured capital, said: “I will not accept the Jilioque and become 
Latinized.”29 All of these examples point to the inescapable conclu¬ 
sion that, more than ever before, the Greeks, now in a defensive posi¬ 
tion, fearing not only Turkish attack but subversion from the Latin 
West as well, had come to equate their Orthodoxy with what was 
unique to them alone, the ancient Greek cultural heritage. And it 
was the conjunction of these two factors, cultural “nationalism an 
religious “nationalism,” that produced the ideological origins of the 
later, modern Greek sense of national consciousness.^® 

And yet, it has to be noted that in spite of this commonly held an 
tagonism and distrust of the Latins, a number of Greek intellectua s, 
including some of the highest-ranking Greek prelates greater m 
number than is usually realized--were able, in a veritable toiu 
force, somehow to disengage in their minds this identification o 
ligion and ethnic identity. That Demetrios Cydoncs, the 
Logothetc (prime minister), Maximos Planudcs, and esptcia 
great statesman and scholar of the Renaissance, Bessaiion, weie c 
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vances which had been made by Lat’in culture. SXlthly'saw' 
especially m the developing Italian Renaissance, a future rok for 
their own Greek culture. Cydg^, to take a leading example, when 
accused of following Thomas Aquinas to the detriment of Greek 
Patristic writings, is supposed in effect to have replied that Aquinas 
was based on Aristode jwho is one of ''our own Greeks.In a few 
cases also, notably that of Bessarion, several of these persons may 
have been persuaded of the need for a return to the early Patristic 
unity of the church, what we would today call the “ecumenical” 
spirit. Moreover, for Bessarion and his teacher, the Neoplatonist 
Gemistos Pletho, it seemed that the advances made by the Latin West 
in technology and engineering might even have been utilized to 
revitalize the moribund Byzantine state, now in the last stage of its 
life.32 That the complete merging of Orthodoxy and “national” 
identity was not valid—or at least less valid—for such scholars, 
renders them a remarkable exception, the first of a cultured group 
who, extending from the late fourteenth all the way to the nineteenth 
century, became an important part of the “diaspora,” or scattered 
remnants of the Greek people in Western Europe. Of course, it 
cannot be denied that many Greeks emigrating to the West in this 
same period and especially after 1453 chose Catholicism simply for 
the sake of expediency, that is, in order to avoid persecution or for 
professional and political gain. 

It is also worth noting that some Greek politicians of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, because of their aversion to the est an 
their equating religion and ethnic identity, look^ vation 
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pealed several times to the Russian princes for assistance, but the 
latter were themselves at this time caught up in the storm that fol 
lowed upon the Mongol conquest. Moreover, Kiev had long fallen 
and Moscow was too distant to be deeply concerned. Besides, in the 
Slavic areas, especially Moscow, the feeling had long prevailed that 
the Greeks, by their espousal of union with Rome at Florence, had 
betrayed Orthodoxy and, as the Russ believed, they themselves 
alone were now the true Orthodox.34 (This belief, by the way, would 
seem, indirectly at least, to have contributed something to the 
growing ethnic feeling of the Russians.) 

When the Turkish sultan Mohammed II entered Constantinople, 
one of his first official acts was to name George Scholarios, the rabid 
antiunionist, patriarch of Constantinople, and to grant him the full 
privileges of his predecessors not only over his Greek countrymen 
but over all other subject Orthodox peoples as well. Indeed, partly 
owing to the sultan’s acts, the coincidence of religion and nation¬ 
alism in its political and cultural aspects now reached its climax, 
becoming more complete than ever before. For George Scholarios 
(now called Gennadios), placed by the sultan at the head of the 
millet or nation of the Greeks, became, as such, not only the political 
but the religious head of all Balkan Christians as well, and was sub¬ 
ject only to the high suzerainty of the sultan himself 

In the succeeding centuries, especially in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth, the occupied Greek areas in the Balkans sank to 
their cultural nadir. But, as is widely recognized, it was above all 
the Orthodox church that preserved the national identity of these 
Greeks. (This is not to overlook the splendid work of preservation of 
the spirit of a free Greek nation by the scholars of the diaspora in 
Western Europe—see below, chap. 9) .3® With few exceptions, the 
Greeks of the mainland had in general become almost illiterate, 
and it was in part fear of this very eventuality that moved Bessarion, 
as early as 1468, to bequeath his remarkable collection of some six 
hundred Greek manuscripts to Venice, that haven for Greek tm- 
gr6s, not so much, as he prophetically implied m an earlier e , 
to disseminate Greek learning to Western scholars, but so t 
own countrymen could recall the actions of their ancestors 
degenerate into becoming no better b«a“»e 
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In contrast, the Greeks of the patriarchal court in Turkish Con¬ 
stantinople and those who served as administrative aides and 
envoys of the Turks to Vienna, Moscow, and elsewhere—Greeks 
like the Grand Dragoman (interpreter) Panagiotes Nicousios^’— 
were more conscious of their Orthodox inheritance as such. What they 
stressed was primarily their Byzantine heritage; and their aim, if not 
always explicit, was through the agency of the patriarchate to 
achieve a restoration of the old Byzantine Empire. Some, after 1453, 
placed their hopes in the Russian tsar, the sole surviving independent 
Orthodox ruler. Maxim the Greek, an Athonite monk who worked 
in Muscovy in the early sixteenth century, is often cited as having 
been one of such a group. But whatever may have been his political 
aims, his immediate religious objective was the resubmission of the 
Russian church to the ecclesiastical authority of the Greek patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople.®* What finally brought on the Greek 
Revolution, besides the actual events of 1821, was the rise of a Greek 
middle class; the decline of Turkish power; the permeation of En¬ 
lightenment ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity; and also, it 
should be stressed, the conjunction of ancient Greek i ea s wit 
Byzantine religious ideology.®^ . , i 
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have reflected a deepening sense of “nationality,” a feeling that one 
was expressing traditional Byzantine beliefs and practices as opposed 
to Latin. Moreover, it was in this later period, when to the Greek 
Orthodoxy and Greek culture became coterminous, that some of 
them once again began to revert to calling themselves, instead of the 
Byzantinejiame Romans, “Hellenes,” a name v^iclThJd hitherto 
been reservecTloirthe pagarT^Jr^ks. This indicated that they were 
at last beginning to see a continuity between their ancient forebears 
and themselves. It did not mean, however, that any of them, except 
perhaps the famous Gemistos Pletho, wished to invalidate or apos¬ 
tatize from their Orthodox faith—that is, to separate their religion 
from their recently found “ethnicity.”4i 

What may we conclude from this survey of the relationship be¬ 
tween religion and ethnicity, conformity and pluralism, in the his¬ 
tory of the Byzantine Empire and beyond ? During this long period, 
with its shifting and later contracting political boundaries of empire, 
the element which seemed most steadfast in the vicissitudes of the 
Greek people was the Orthodox religion. True, existing even before 
that chronologically was the ancient Greek culture, which beyond 
question has always constituted the quintessence, the nucleus, of 
Hellenism. But in times of peace as well as in those of danger and 
crisis, it was the church, which early had assimilated Greek culture 
unto itself, that primarily served to preserve this continuity. And 
even in the final period of the Palaeologi, from 1261 to 1453, when 
a new emphasis on “nationalism” very strongly emerged, it ex¬ 
pressed itself in a Hellenic"ciilture for the most part still anchored in 
the churctr.^ 

In our first and second stages, during the times when the state 
apparatus was powerful, it did not seem to matter that the ethnic 
composition of the empire was a very heterogeneous one, because the 
church and its ideology were successfully identified, or intertwined, 
with the power and ideology of the empire, itself a genuine reality. 
Here the state, in the person of the emperor, served as the protector 
of the church and the guardian of Orthodoxy, although, as we have 
seen, at certain points—during the Iconoclastic conflict for example 
—the church had to assert itself over the claims of the emperor in the 
matter of establishing dogma. This clearly shows, incidentally, that 
in strictly spiritual matters the church was stronger than the emperoi. 

At the same time, in our second period, when the Semitic pro\- 



